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THE COMMON SCHOOL LEGISLATION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


A CHAPTER IN OUR SCHOOL HISTORY NOT BEFORE WRITTEN. 


ITH the earliest settlement of colonies 
in Pennsylvania schools were intro- 
duced concurrently with them, and this pol- 
icy was continued throughout the colonial 
history. The first Constitution of the State, 
that of 1776, distinctly recognized the duty 
of universal education. ‘The great Consti- 
tution of 1799, that established the most 
perfect model representative free govern- 
ment, enjoined upon the Legislature the 
same general duty by which the poor should 
be educated gratis. 

The Governors of German blood who 
held their office under this great charter of 
human liberty, all impressed upon the Leg- 
islature in most decided terms, the adoption 
of some universal system. Various plans of 
education were tried in different localities 
without eminent success. When George 
Wolf became Governor in 1829, he brought 
all the powers of his great intellect, together 
with his characteristic firmness, energy and 
unyielding patriotism, to bear in behalf of a 
general system of common school education, 
which would secure to all alike, rich and 
poor, high and low, a good practical educa- 
tion, upon the principle of perfect equality. 

After a few years of incipient preparation, 
2common school law was passed in 1834 by 
the Legislature and promptly received the 
Signature of Governor Wolf. It was rather 
an outline or a framework of a system. 
Philadelphia county was made a separate 
district, and in the balance of the State 





outside of Philadelphia, every township, 
borough and ward was constituted a dis- 
trict, leaving it optional with the voters of 
each district to accept the law or to refuse 
it. In 1836 a supplementary enactment was 
adopted which improved the existing law, 
but retained the optional feature. The 
then ex-officio State Superintendent, Hon. 
Thomas H. Burrowes, made an earnest effort, 
attended with considerable success, to put 
the system in effective operation. 

From 1840 to 1849 little was accom- 
plished to improve the school system, 
though during the administration of Gover- 
nor Shunk, Hon Jesse Miller, ex-officio 
State Superintendent, earnestly urged upon 
the Legislature the adoption of a County 
Superintendency, but his efforts failed except 
that it made such a deep impression upon the 
then rather youthful mind of the framer of 
the Act of 1854, that he incorporated it 
into, and made it the leading feature of that 
act. 

In 1849 a new law was passed, retaining 
the essential features of the existing acts, im- 
proving them in some particulars, making 
the law operative in all the districts of the 
State, and engrafting upon it a mischievous 
system of sub-districts, imperfectly defined 
and doing no good. 

In 1853, Hon. Francis W. Hughes, ex- 
officio State Superintendent, submitted a 
bill to the Legislature abolishing the sub- 
district system, providing for the examina- 
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tion of school teachers by a board of exam- 
iners to be appointed by the courts, and 
suggesting other improvements in the law. 
The passage of this bill was not strongly 
urged upon the Legislature, and nothing was 
done. 

After the adjournment of the Legislature 
in 1853, the chief clerk of the School De- 
partment determined to prepare an act to 
be submitted to the ensuing Legislature. 
The existing law was taken as a basis, and 
all the objectionable parts were stricken out. 
The sections retained were so altered as to 
clearly define the powers and the duties of 
School Directors, and so to sustain these 
powers and define the duties that they would 
be simple and easy of execution. Many of 
the suggestions in the bill of 1853 were also 
adopted. The directors of boroughs com- 
posed of more than one ward were author- 
ized to form themselves into a board of con- 
trol, and to conduct the schools of each 
borough as though it were one district. The 
minimum school term was lengthened. 
Graded schools were authorized in each dis- 
trict. Grammar and geography were added 
to the branches required to be taught in all 
districts, and authority was given to the 
Directors to add such other branches to 
these as they saw proper. A separate tax 
for building purposes and a complete school 
architecture were provided for. The ap- 
pointment of a Deputy State Superintendent 
was also authorized, and various other minor 
improvements were made. The crowning 
point of the whole, however, was the intro- 
duction of the County Superintendency, to 
which was added the requirement that all 
teachers were to be examined by the Super- 
intendent in each county in which they 
sought employment, and to whom a certifi- 
cate should be awarded. The directors 
were prohibited from employing any teacher 
who did not hold such certificate. This 
latter feature was designed to rid the system 
ultimately of all incompetent teachers, and 
also to raise the art of teaching to the grade 
of a profession. Instead of issuing warrants 
for the State appropriation to the different 
districts of the State, whenever the directors 
certified to the Department that they had 
levied a tax sufficient to keep the schools 
open for the minimum period in each year, 
these warrants were authorized to be issued 
only when the President of the Board of 
Directors made oath that the schools had 
been kept open for such period and for- 
warded the same to the Department. Vari- 
ous verbal amendments were made with a 
view to strengthen the system and render it 
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easy of enforcement. The school offices 
were prohibited from being interested in the 
sale of school books in their districts. Pro. 
vision for the establishment of teachers’ 
schools and for special instruction in the art 
of teaching were also attached to the bill, 
but were dropped at the suggestion of the 
Senate Committee of Education, who feared 
that in attempting so much at once nothing 
would be passed. This omission was ing 
few years supplied by the Normal School 
law. The sections of the old law that au. 
thorized the giving of a portion of the State 
fund to schools under the care of religious 
societies and endowed schools, originally 
enacted by request of the Society of Friends 
(Quakers), Moravians, Seventh-Day Baptists 
and other similar religious organizations 
were stricken out. The districts were 
made corporations, with power to sue 
and be sued, so that the law might be 
readily enforced in their favor or against 
them, as the case might be. After com- 


pleting the first draft of the bill, the many 
decisions of the previous years were care- 
fully gone over to ascertain whether it fully 
provided for every question that had been 
raised, and to make provision for it if any 
omission existed. The bill thus prepared 
was kept upon the desk of the chief clerk, 


who attended to all the correspondence, and 
if anything came up that had not been pro 
vided for in the bill, he promptly covered 
the point. This accounts for the complete 
detail that characterized the bill. The Leg- 
islature somewhat marred the bill by strik- 
ing Out the sections providing for teachers’ 
schools, for the selection of sites for school- 
houses, and that the directors should be 
sworn when entering upon the duties of 
the office. * 

Immediately upon the enactment of the 
law of 1854 the officers of the School De- 
partment went to work with earnest energy 
to put it into effective operation. The first 
election of Superintendents was held on the 
first Monday in June. The occasion de- 





* These three measures have since been provided 
for by law. The bill, written by Dr. Burrowes 
at the request of Supt. Hickok, under which the 
Normal Schools are organized, was presented under 
the next administration and its passage secured by 
Supt. Hickok; that providing for eligible school 
sites, prepared by Dr. Wickersham, was presente 
and passed during his administration of the office; 
and the third, relating to oath or affirmation by 
School Directors, has just been passed under the 
administration of Supt. Waller. It was approved by 
Governor Pattison April 16, 1891, and applies to 1 
persons who shall hereafter be elected to the office 
School Director.—EDITOR JOURNAL. 
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veloped the fact that the directors had gener- 
ally imbibed the idea that the Superintend- 
ents were to be dictators, or a sort of bosses 
placed over them, and this aroused much op- 
position to that feature of the law. Of course 
the incompetent teachers felt that their vo- 
cation was gone when they were to be ex- 
amined by an officer qualified to measure 
their capacity. To these elements of hostil- 
ity were added all the enemies of common 
school education, as well as a very large 
number of people who opposed because they 
did not appreciate the purposes of the new 
law, and in the election of many Superin- 
tendents not fully qualified for the office, a 
large majority of others were so crippled by 
inadequate salaries (which were fixed by the 
directors) that they could not fully discharge 
their duties. Nothing daunted by these un- 
toward circumstances, the officers of the 
Department set to work with all their ener- 
gies to put the law into successful operation. 
As it was evident that the schools could not 
all be supplied with competent teachers, the 
Department authorized the issue of tem- 
porary certificates to be given to teachers 
who were not well qualified, to be good for 
one yearonly. It was hoped that this plan 
would in a few years wipe out all incompe- 
tent instructors without stopping any of the 
schools. But unfortunately this certificate 
of incompetency was suffered to grow intoa 
graded certificate of some respectability and 
teachers who were not fully competent were 
thus permanently engrafted upon the system. 

A convention of all the Superintendents 
was at once called to meet at Harrisburg, 
that they might come to a common under- 
standing of the best means of executing 
their new duties, and also that they might 
become personally acquainted with each 
other and with the officers of the Depart- 
ment. The convention was successful in its 
objects and nearly all the Superintendents 
did their best to discharge their duties at 
least creditably. The Department issued 
full instructions to them and aided them in 
every way possible. 

The general election of October, 1854, 
tesulted in the defeat of Governor Bigler, 
and the éxpectation became somewhat 
prevalent that the law of 1854 would be re- 
Pealed or essentially modified by the new 
administration and the Legislature com- 
posed very largely of its political supporters. 

izing that their official existence would 

t only until the new Governor was inaug- 
wated, and not desiring to embarrass their 
successors with hazardous plans of proceed- 
ing, the officers of the Department from 





that time until the expiration of Governor 
Bigler’s term contented themselves with 
merely a perfunctory discharge of duty. 
Upon the inauguration of Governor Pol- 
lock, he appointed Hon. Andrew G. Curtin 
Secretary of the Commonwealth and ex- 
officio State Superintendent of Common 
Schools. He was an earnest friend of pub- 
lic education and a warm supporter of the 
law of 1854. Major H. C. Hickok was ap- 
pointed Deputy Superintendent. He was a 
lawyer by profession, and a- popular and. 
eloquent public speaker, always interesting, 
logical, and convincing. He accepted the 
position with hesitation and seemingly with 
trepidation. Having entered upon his 
duties, however, he applied himself with 
great energy and zeal not only to the proper 
discharge of the immediate duties of the 
position, but also to convincing the public 
of the utility of the law and of its 
popular importance, as well as preventing 
its mutilation or repeal by the Legislature. 
This latter body was bombarded with peti- 
tions for the repeal of the County Superin- 
tendency. The most intelligent portion of 
the Legislature were firm friends of that 
feature of the system, others were willing to 
give it a fair trial, and those opposed to it 
were neither formidable in number nor in 
ability; but the outcry against it was so bois- 
terous that many feared it and joined in op- 
position lest their own popularity should 
suffer. Governor Pollock made no secret 
of the fact that he was unalterably deter- 
mined that the law should have a fair trial, 
and thus the whole administration was com- 
mitted against any backward step. Gradu 
ally and surely in a very few years the law 
vindicated itself and the opposition to it 
gradually subsided. From May, 1854, to this 
day, the school law of that date has remained 
the law of the land, with no very essential 
amendments, and some of these in the 
writer’s judgment have been detrimental. 
In the number of Zhe School Journal for 
May, 1890, Mr. Hickok has given a faithful 
reflex of the action of Governor Pollock in 
reference to Common School affairs. As 
the public is familiar with the history of 
education from that time to the present, it 
is not deemed necessary at this time to pur- 
sue the subject further. H. L. 2, 
1107 Walnut St., Phila., Sept. 3, 189%. 


God’s ways seem dark; but, soon or late, 
They touch the shining hills of day; 
The evil cannot brook delay, 

The good can well afford to wait. 
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THE TEACHER OF THE TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY.* 


BY EDWARD H. MAGILL. 


‘IVE me a seventeenth century pen, said 
Matthew Arnold, as he handed back to 
me, after impatiently shaking it, one of the 
modern fountain pens, which seem to be so 
called because they never flow when de- 
sired. It is to be hoped that the portrait 
which I shall attempt to outline for you to- 
day, of the teacher’s profession in the 2oth 
century, may not be such that you will all 
exclaim, in view of the boasted improve- 
ments, which you may find no improve- 
ments in reality, ‘‘ Give us back the teach- 
er’s profession of the 17th, or of the 19th 
century.”’ 

At this time, when one of the most pro- 
lific of all centuries in human progress is 
about drawing to a close, it is natural that 
much attention should be turned toward the 
new century so soon to begin, and much 
speculation be indulged in as to the possi- 
bilities of progress which it may involve. 
But do not for one moment imagine that, 
after the model of Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking 
Backward,’’ or that other even more fanci- 
ful picture of the future entitled ‘*A. D. 
2000,’’ I am about to indulge in any wild 
or visionary dreams of the condition, in the 
next century, of the profession to which our 
lives are devoted. I shall merely attempt 
to delineate some of the general features of 
that profession, as it may reasonably be ex- 
pected to exist after another generation of 
progress like that which is now passing. 
And when we consider the éusiness, I will 
not say the profession of teaching, as some 
of the oldest of us can remember it, in those 
days of ‘‘ ciphering on the slate ;’’ ‘‘ doing 
sums’’ in subtraction as well as addition ; 
no blackboards in the school-room, and all 
individual and no class instruction in 
mathematics ; repeating by rote long and 
complicated rules but little understood ; and 
writing with quill pens, which the school- 
master or school-mistress mended with the 
little white-handled pen-knife, which was 
made to do double duty, as a mender of 
pens and applied vigorously to the knuckles 
of the writers, as a gentle reminder of vio- 
lated rules ;—when, I say, we consider the 
business of teaching in those days, and com- 
pare it with the present more advanced con- 





* Paper read by Dr. E. H. Magill, Ex-President of 
Swarthmore College, at Bedford meeting of Penn- 
‘svtvania State Teachers’ Association, July 8, 1891. 
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dition of our profession, we may well sup. 
pose that a true representation of the profes. 
sion for 1991 would scarcely be recogniz- 
able to-day, and that whoever should dare 
present such a picture would be accused of 
drawing largely upon a very vivid imagina. 
tion. 

It will be fifty years in September next 
since I first entered a school-room in the 
capacity of teacher. My students that first 
winter numbered more than fifty, and were, 
many of them, as old as or older than 
myself. Classification as it is now under- 
stood was a thing quite out of the question, 
and among my pupils were those of almost 
every possible degree of advancement. 
Some were to be taught the names of the 
letters of the alphabet, some were spelling 
in words of one or two syllables, and in the 
higher classes, (if I may venture to use the 
word classes where there was no proper 
classification) were those studying Algebra, 
Geometry, Mensuration, Astronomy, His- 
tory, etc.; and often the same student was 
pursuing ten or twelve studies at the same 
time. A teacher of to-day would certainly 
consider the management of such a school a 
most favorable preparation for an insane 
asylum; and it is difficult for me now to 
conceive how I could ever have felt satisfied 
with the results of a single day’s work. I 
had no one to assist me, and the organiza- 
tion, discipline and instruction all fell upon 
myself. ‘Teaching, properly so called, was 
out of the question, and a routine ‘‘ hearing 
of lessons’’ seemed forced upon me by the 
necessities of the case. But I am not here 
to speak to you of the past, and only refer 
to it, in contrast with the present, to make 
my picture of the future seem less unreal or 
imaginary. 

Let us consider the condition of the 
schools of our State in the middle of the 
2oth century. To prevent any possible 
misunderstanding let me say now, in the 
outset, that we are to imagine the present 
time to be 1950, and whenever the past or 
the future is referred to, it will refer to time 
before or after that date. a 

First let us take a glance at the condition 
of city schools. Each large city is divided 
into a convenient number of school districts, 
and in each district all the schools are sub- 
ject to the most complete classification. In 
naming the grades the letters of the alpha- 
bet are used, and classes A, B, C, &c., m 
any school correspond exactly with the 
classes of the same name in every district. 
When students finish grade D, for example, 
in one district, and remove to another, 
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they pass, wethout examination, into grade C 
jn their new place of residence. Indeed 
the whole system of final examinations,so call- 
ed, is a thing of the past, and a teacher can 
make up any student’s account on any day 
of the term or year, by averaging the record 
for daily work, and the various minor exam- 
inations held when subjects are completed, 
and at other frequent irregular, unan- 
nounced and unexpected times. I speak of 
the record for daily work, but this is no 
longer obtained by a slavish and mechanical 
method of daily marks, but by marks and 
notes taken by the teachers upon the work 
of the students in the classes, at intervals of 
their own choice, and frequent enough to 
be a fair indication of the quality of the 
work, on the principle of averages. The 
old method, once in vogue, of exact mark- 
ing of each recitation, was found to make 
machines of instructors, instead of teachers 
who teach their swdjects rather than their 
books, and has been discarded for more than 
forty years. .It was at one time a question 
of serious consideration whether all marking 
should not be abandoned, but it was at 
length decided that the evils of the system 
were not inseparable from the system itself, 
and that teachers should no more carry on 
their classes without records of the guadity 
and amount of the work done, than the busi- 


ness men should attempt to manage their 
affairs without keeping any regular accounts. 
But in thus recording the marks of the stu- 
dents, instructors carefully avoid encourag- 
ing them to study for the sake of surpassing 
their class-mates, or to attempt to raise 
themselves relatively by putting others 


down. This is done by simply abolishing 
all relative grades, students being compared 
never with each other—but with the stand- 
ard of perfection at which they are all en- 
couraged to aim. ‘Teachers in this middle 
of the 2oth century can scarcely be made to 
believe that 50 or 60 years ago students were 
crowded with special preparation, in the 


worst season of the year for such work, just - 


in the oppressively warm days of June, for 
an examination to ascertain what? Exactly 
what every true teacher knew quite as well 
before the examination as after: i. e., the 
standing of the students ! 

Students completing class A in any of the 
schools are admitted without examination 
Into any college in the State, the courses in 
. the colleges being so arranged as to bea 
continuation of the work done in the 
schools. These colleges are no longer for 
the favored few, but a large proportion of 
the students in the schools continue their 
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studies in college. All who intend to follow 
the profession of teaching, or any of the 
other learned professions, are required to 
do this, as college degrees are necessary to 
secure positions as teachers, or to enter upon 
any of the other professions. Normal 
schools, which did so valuable a work in 
the past century, and which, by the inde- 
fatigable labors of Prof. Wickersham and 
other educators, did so much to advance 
the interests of public education in that time, 
no longer exist under that name, but under 
the name of Pedagogical schools, they now 
take their proper place with the other pro- 
fessional schools after the completion of the 
college course. They thus have no>longer 
an ‘‘Academical Side,’’ which was seriously 
considered by the teachers of Pennsylvania 
in one of their Annual Conventions held in 
Bedford, 60 years ago. 

The college course lasts four years, and 
although it 1s rigid and thorough in the vari- 
ous lines of work, the courses presented are 
largely elective—studies in Law, Medicine, 
Theology, Journalism, Pedagogy, Electrical 
Engineering, etc., although strictly profes- 
sional studies, are among the electives of 
the last two years of the college course. 

The work of the University proper begins 
at the close of the college course, colleges 
and universities being kept clearly distinct, 
neither encroaching upon the province of 
the other—university students are those on/y 
who, having completed a college course, wish 
to pursue more advanced courses of study 
in any department of human knowledge. 
It will, of course, be inferred that the two 
years in the professional schools are included 
in the university work. As part of the work 
of these schools has been included in the 
requirements for a college degree, they now 
occupy each a period of only two years. 
This has been found a very desirable im- 
provement, enabling young men and young 
women to enter earlier upon the active duties 
of professional life. And yet the age is con- 
siderably greater than it was in the roth 
century, when many were admitted to the 
practice of the various professions without 
completing the courses of preparation now 
more rigidly required.. The average age of 
entering upon any of the professions has now 
reached twenty-four years. The years of 
school, college and professional training are 
thus divided. School course, 1o years, 8 to 
18; College course, 4 years, 18 to 22; Pro- 
fessional course, 2 years, 22 to 24. 

The much lauded practice of fifty years 
ago of assembling young children in what 
were called Kindergartens has been aban- 
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doned. Home training in those early and 
impressionable years, and the acquiring of a 
true love of home, as the foundation of the 
State, have taken their place. In the more 
advanced civilization of this 2oth century, 
after our thorough system of schools has now 
been in vogue for nearly forty years, the 
homes of even the humblest classes are no 
longer what they were in the century just 
passed, and this important home training 
has thus been rendered a practical possibil- 
ity. In an age when marriages were rashly 
contracted with so little suitable preparation 
for the serious responsibilities which they 
bring, what wonder that crowded kinder- 
gartens were deemed a necessity to give to 
even very young children the training 
which they failed to receive in their imper- 
fect homes? In these happier days of the 
2oth century this is all a thing of the past. 
From the better class of homes students at 
eight can enter two or three grades above 
the lowest, or class H, of the public schools. 
Indeed all children now learn to read and 
write their own language with considerable 
_ accuracy, become acquainted with the 
simple properties of numbers, learn many 
of the familiar lessons in natural history, 
and have some preliminary ideas of science, 
before leaving their homes at all to enter 
the public schools. As a consequence of 
this excellent home instruction, and because 
all teachers are now professionals, and the 
best rather than the most inexperienced are 
engaged in the lower grades, the progress of 
these children of eight on entering the 
schools is most rapid and satisfactory. 
Teachers are employed in all grades accord- 
ing to their real qualifications for the office, 
natural and acquired, and in this selection 
sex is not taken at all into consideration. 
The salaries of men and women are exactly 
the same when they perform the same ser- 
vice. As the lower grades require the great- 
est skill and ability for complete success, 
they always command the highest salaries. 

More than fifty years ago, in the 19th 
century, the city of Denver had already 
reached this degree of advancement, but it 
then stood alone in the country in this re- 
spect. Mo teachers are displaced after once 
entering upon the profession, unless it be 
for serious neglect of duty, or other evi- 
dences of a character not to be imitated by 
the young, as the principle that more effec- 
tive lessons are given by the silent influence 
of example than by words is fully recognized. 
Instances of displacement, although theoret- 
ically possible for cause, are exceedingly rare 
in practice, and for years scarcely a case of 
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the kind has occurred in the State of Pennsyl. 
vania.* Moral and religious instruction is 
given in all schools, but rather by example, 
and by precepts occasionally enforced and 
illustrated, than by any fixed set of lessons 
upon the subject. No form of religious be- 
lief is insisted upon, but respect for all forms 
of honest belief is inculcated. The schools 
are so directed and controlled that learning 
is made pleasant and attractive, and, with- 
out formally announced rules, breaches of 
propriety or good order are exceedingly 
rare. Thesubject of order is very rarely re- 
ferred to by a teacher in the classes, good 
order and attention to duty being the reg- 
ular condition of things. Respect for those 
in authority is instinctive on the part of the 
students; and this is the result of their ex- 
cellent early training in their homes, and 
the mature age of the teachers, and their 
thorough preparation for their work. So 
complete is this system of schools, supported 
by the State, that they would seem to leave 
little more to be desired ; and there is now 
no need nor place for privateschools. The 
colleges also are supported by the State, and 
like the schools are free from all expenses 
for tuition. Those alone who take the two 


added years in the State Professional Schools 
are subjected to a moderate annual expense, 


but the question is being earnestly agitated 
of making ¢hem also absolutely free. As the 
safety of a government depends upon the 
education of its people, and as the best edu- 
cation in the lower grades depends upon 
the character of the higher education, it is 
claimed, with much show of reason, that 
the entire course of education, including the 
Professional (and excluding only the special 
higher courses in the universities) should be 
furnished by the government. Indeed, 
there are some who go so far as to include 
in the free education all the courses in the 
universities, and who fully expect this view 
to prevail in another decade, 7. ¢. by 1961. 
Indeed, free University instruction for 
men has now, in this year 1950, been the 
rule in France for the past one and a half 
centuries, and for men and women alike for 
over a hundred years. ; 
In all the cities the schools of each entire 
city are controlled by one central’governing 
Board, thus securing that uniformity of or- 
ganization necessary to complete success. 
This Board, which was once chosen by the 
*It is sometimes said, (though not generally be- 
lieved), that, in the last century, certificates of prof 
ciency (to be renewed at intervals) were given to 
teachers, which it would, even then, have been an 
indignity to offer to those of any other profession. 
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Judges of the courts, that they might be re- 
moved as far as possible from the influence 
of party politics, is now chosen wholly upon 
an educational basis, determined by a com- 
petitive examination, conducted by the Fac- 
ulties of the Universities of each State.* 
That in the past century any other than an 
educational basis should have directed the 
choice of those entrusted with the educat- 
ional interests of the country is matter of as- 
tonishment in this middle of the 2oth cen- 
tury! The members of the School Board 
thus chosen hold their offices during life, or 
good behavior. In this as in other mat- 
ters the duties and not the emoluments of 
the offices are mainly considered, offices 
being no longer debased by being doled out 
as a supposed reward for public service. 
The only question now is, Who can give the 
best service ? and the vicious doctrine of ro- 
tation in office belongs to a bygone age. 

The School Board chooses one General 
Superintendent for all the schools of the 
city, and this superintendent selects a 
sufficient number of assistant superinten- 
dents, one from each school district. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that for all of these 
Superintendents, as well as for the members 
of the Board themselves, at least equal 
educational qualifications are demanded 
with those required of the candidates for 
positions as teachers in the schools. I may 
here remark that all public offices in the 
educational service, including of course 
members of School Boards, receive adequate 
compensation for their services rendered. 
The ancient practice of requiring School 
Boards to serve without pay has long since 
been discarded; the pay being then ex- 
pected in the way of political promotion, a 
thing now impossible, as offices are no 
longer conferred as payment for service of 
any kind. 

Every school house in the district is con- 
nected with the office of the Assistant Supt. 
for that district, by telephone, and every 
Assistant Supt’s office is also thus connected 
with the office of the general Supt. The 
office of the principal of each school is also 
connected in a similar manner with all of 
the class rooms. These telephones are all 
80 constructed that, by a very simple change 
of adjustment, the transmitting telephone 
feceives and transmits perfectly either a low 
whispered communication, spoken directly 
into the instrument, or every word spoken 
iM any part of the room in which it is 
Placed, and the receiving telephone gives 





—_—————___ 
*State Superintendents are chosen by the’ same 
body, after a competitive examination. 
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the message either to the individual receiv- 
ing it, privately, or to all who are in the 
room. It will thus be seen that by a simple 
and easy adjustment of switches, the general 
Superintendent, or any of his assistants, can 
hear the recitations of any of the classes in 
the schools under their charge, or communi- 
cate privately with the principal at a few 
moments’ notice, whenever they so desire. 
These complete arrangements for the per- 
fect organization, classification and manage- 
ment of the schools of large cities, have 
now became equally applicable to country 
schools. The small isolated country schools 
scattered over the State have been given up 
for more than twenty years. School houses 
are no longer placed within walking distance 
of the homes of all students in the country, 
as in the past, but they are all carefully lo- 
cated, according to population, each in or 
near the centre of a district furnishing a 
sufficient number of students to make a large 
and completely graded school. With the 
disappearance of the small and widely scat- 
tered school houses, has also disappeared 
that rude style of school architecture, if that 
could be called architecture which produced 
the bare, comfortless, ill-ventilated and im- 
perfectly warmed structures known as 
country school houses. For the new graded 
schools shady and attractive sites are selected, 
and the houses are constructed, in all re- 
spects, in accordance with the most advanced 
principles of sanitary science. They are 
thoroughly warmed in winter, and perfectly 
ventilated at all seasons of the year. The 
adjacent grounds are tastefully and attrac- 
tively laid out, comparable to our best public 
parks, and the children are equally inter- 
ested with the authorities in their order and 
preservation. Thus even children in the 
humblest walk of life are educated daily, by 
their school surroundings, as well as by their 
books, and year by year the reflex influence 
of this silent training is seen more and more 
in their beautified and improved homes. 
The perfect system of electric railroads, 
(which like the telegraph and telephone, are 
now wholly under the direction of the gov- 
ernment, ) is so distributed over the country 
that, with even less walking than under the 
old system of scattered schools, all children 
can reach these large graded schools in a 
reasonable time. Nor does this entail ad- 
ditional expense upon the students, for at 
the proper hours for assembling and dis- 
missal (before 9 a. m., and after 2 p. m., all 
schools being taught but one session per day) 
school trains are run upon all roads /ree 
to all students and instructors in the schools. 
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Each county has one central School 
Board, selected, as in the cities, according 
to educational qualifications, by a State 
Board of examiners, elected from among 
their own number by the College Faculties 
of the State, and the heads of the Profess- 
ional schools. The old system of local 
school Boards has long been abolished. As 
in the cities, the Board appoints one general 
Superintendent, and he selects as many as- 
sistants as the extent of his district requires, 
one additional superintendent being allowed 
by law for a fixed number of additional 
students in the district. ‘The complete sys- 
tem of railways makes it but little more diffi- 
cult for these superintendents to give per- 
sonal supervision to the schools than in the 
cities, and the same arrangement of commu- 
nicating telephones is adopted in all the 
country districts as that described for the 
city schools. 

Let us now turn our attention toward the 
studies pursued in the year 1950. Entering 
the schools at the average age of eight, the 
ten following years of school life are thus 
subdivided: Primary schools, eight to ten ; 
secondary schools, ten to fourteen ; high 
school, fourteen toeighteen. No mathemat- 


ics are taught to children in the primary 
Next to a proper knowledge of their 


grade. 
own bodies—which is made prominent in all 
our systems of instruction, the leading study 
here is the English language ; to read, write, 
and speak it with elegance and propriety. 
To reach this end the very /eas¢ amount of 
technical grammar necessary to secure it is 
given. Thechildren are supposed to be able 
to read with some degree of fluency on en- 
tering the schools. They are taught to read 
by using, as early as possible, connected spe- 
cimens of what really belongs to the literature 
of the language. The informal study of Eng- 
lish literature is thus begun even in the pri- 
mary grades. A taste for the best reading may 
be cultivated, by proper direction, at a very 
early age. A vast amount of the dull and 
dry details of geography, once taught, is 
now wholly omitted, and some general 
knowledge of the world, its great divisions, 
its flora, its vegetable, animal and mineral 
products, the climate, distribution of pop- 
ulation, etc., takes their place. Long lists 
of lengths of insignificant rivers, heights of 
mountains, and the fluctuating populations 
of cities, are dismissed from the class-room, 
and relegated to their proper place in tables 
of statistics. Instead of the names of dis- 
tant rivers and mountains and lakes, which 
they will never see, and whose names they 
can learn if they do see them from dwellers 
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on their banks or on the mountain slopes, 
the children learn the names and properties 
of the bright flowers which they see in their 
daily walks, the trees which overshadow 
them, and the minerals which they tread be. 
neath their feet. 

Much attention is paid to the writing of 
English, both in respect to penmanship, and 
the proper use of the language. Drawing, 
both free-hand and industrial, is begun at an 
early age, and continued with care through 
the whole of the school course. Inconnec- 
tion with reading, much attention is also 
given to public speaking, a subject which 
received far less attention than its import- 
ance demanded until the beginning of this 
century. It is a source of great surprise, at 
present, that in times past, so lightly was 
excellence in public speaking regarded, that, 
on occasions of commencements of schools 
and colleges, appointments to speak were 
given upon a basis of scholarship chiefly in 
other subjects, rather than upon the stu- 
dent’s ability to write and speak. The en- 
tire omission of all mathematical studies in 
this first stage of the course gives the time so 
much needed for the study of the mother- 
tongue in particular, and few leave this 
grade, and enter the secondary, not well 
prepared in reading, writing, spelling and 
speaking it. This important omission also 
gives time for the various other studies de- 
manding admission into the crowded cur- 
riculum of the z2oth century. 

In the secondary schools one foreign 
modern language is taken up, French or 
German, and these two languages are per- 
sued in alternate years, in connection with 
English, through the remaining eight school 
years. In these languages, which are so 
taught as to be a constant training in Eng- 
lish, the aim is to give a good reading 
knowledge of them as rapidly as possible, 
with the least amount of grammar needed 
for that end; and, as in English, to intro- 
duce the student, as early as possible, to 
some familiarity with the treasures of their 
literatures. Valuable time is no longer 
wasted, as near the close of the past century, 
in the fruitless attempt to teach them in the 
schools conversationally. 

In the middle of the secondary course, at 
the age of twelve, the school study of arith- 
metic is begun. I say the school study, for 
in their own homes the children are sup- 
posed to have become acquainted with the 
simple properties of numbers, the multipli- 
cation table, and addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division. The amount 
of time now given to the arithmetic, and 
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Jater to the other branches of mathematics, 
is not such as to prevent proper progress in 
language studies, which maintain the leading 
place until the high school is reached at 
fourteen years of age. Nor is the study of 
the natural sciences (including especially 
physiology and hygiene) permitted to be 
crowded out, which study having been be- 
gun in the primary grade, is continued, in 
connection with the other studies of the sec- 
ondary course. In the high school, math- 
ematical studies begin to take a more prom- 
inent place, as taxing less the memory, 
which is developed earlier, and more the 
reasoning powers; but even here they are 
not placed aéove, but rather on a par with 
the study of the languages. For all who are 
destined for professional life of any kind,— 
including of course pedagogics, which has 
now become as thoroughly recognized a pro- 
fession as that of law, divinity or medicine, 
—the study of Latin is essential through the 
four years of the high school course. With 
the Latin one modern foreign language, 
French or German, in alternation, contin- 
ues to be required ; and although the study 
of English is never abandoned, it occupies 
less time for those who pursue also the study 
of Latin through these four years. 

In this rapid sketch it is quite impossible 
to name and classify all of the various stud- 
ies of these ten important school years, much 
less to enter into detail as to the various col- 
lege courses pursued. I should mention, how- 
ever, as exceedingly important, that, in con- 
nection with geography and the literatures, a 
regular course of history, ancient and mod- 
ern, is introduced, and so taught as to in- 
spire an interest in subsequent historical 
reading, and secure early some familiarity 
with this important branch of knowledge. 
A taste for history, and the best literatare, 
in English and some foreign languages, 
being thus early inspired in the students, 
that deplorable and ruinous tendency to in- 
dulge in reading what is objectionable or 
corrupt, which was the cause of great and 
reasonable anxiety in the past century, has 
been wholly corrected. 

It will be seen by this brief outline that 
when our students reach the age of eighteen 
they have had ten years of school instruction 
in all that bears directly upon the proper 
use of their own English tongue, by speech 
Orpen, in public or in private ; four years 
of similar instruction in French ; four years 
in German ; and for those who are to go on 
with a college course, four years in Latin. 
And all have had six years’ instruction in 

athematics ; and a good training in the 





Natural Sciences, and in the study of His- 
tory. 

Many still leave school at the end of the 
High School course, enter business, and 
never receive the benefits of the colleges, 
nor of the subsequent Professional courses, 
and some even leave at the end of the Sec- 
ondary grade, and never get more school 
instruction than the six years—from eight 
to fourteen—spent in the Primary and Sec- 
ondary schools. But attendance is compul- 
sory during these six years, and the laws, in 
this respect, are well enforced. Not that, 
in the present excellent condition of our at- 
tractive schools, compulsory laws are needed 
for the s‘uden¢s themselves; but without these 
there would still be avaricious parents and 
guardians who would place their children 
at work before their education was com- 
pleted. There is even an earnest desire on 
the part of many to continue the application 
of the compulsory law through the High 
school grade, or at least for the first two 
years of that course, thus ending at sixteen 
or eighteen, instead of fourteen as at present. 
Such laws, covering quite as many years as 
thus proposed, have been in successful oper- 
ation in England, France and Germany, 
producing excellent results upon education 
in these countries, since the beginning of 
the century. 

Now what position is occupied by the 
teachers and professors, by whose faithful 
labors the government is enabled to carry 
out the complete system of education which 
I have attempted to describe? In the first 
place teachers no longer complain, as in the 
past century, that their occupation is not 
regarded as a regular profession; for it 
stands on an equal footing to-day, in all re- 
spects, with the ministry, medicine and law. 
Socially the teachers are the peers of those 
of any other profession, and their average 
compensation is quite equal to theirs. In 
this, as in the other professions, men and 
women stand on exactly equal terms, and re- 
ceive equal compensation for similar services. 
As teachers can no longer enter upon their 
profession until they are of mature age, and 
thoroughly prepared, they no longer, as in 
the past, begin at first upon meager salaries. 
The full length of service in the profession 
is forty years—from 24 to 64. At this lat- 
ter age teachers are placed upon the retired 
list, and receive pensions thereafter, during 
life. The amount of the pension depends 
upon the length of time spent in the ser- 
vice—two per cent. of the maximum or retir- 
ing salary being allowed for each year’s ser- 
vice, to all who have continued in the pro- 
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fession ten Or more years. Thus those who 
have served the full time of forty years re- 
ceive eighty per cent. of the salaries which 
they were obtaining at the time they were 
retired. This just law, long sought for,.was 
adopted twenty years ago, in 1930, although 
it had been in practical operation in several 
European countries for many years. Induce- 
ments are thus offered to teachers not to 
change their profession, but to continue 
faithful to it tothe end. Under this law 
it is believed that our schools will now 
make even more rapid improvement than in 
the past 

In the necessarily brief period allotted me, 
where there are so many who have valuable 
ideas to express, I have been able to take 
only a very cursory view of the teacher’s 
profession in the middle of the zoth century. 
{n doing this I have endeavored to intro- 
duce as many of the changes which seem to 
me desirable, and which the trend of pres- 
ent events seems to plainly indicate, as I 
could introduce in the time allowed. The 
picture is, I know, very incomplete; but I 
trust that it may be found sufficient to in- 
spire in your minds some profitable reflec- 
tions, and I cannot believe that you will 
think it extravagant or overdrawn. 

I congratulate you all on being members 
of a profession which has made so great 
progress in the past few decades, and which 
has before it a future so bright and so 
promising. 


ai. 
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HOW TO GOVERN A SCHOOL 





BY G. P. BROWN. 


RULE is an order of what shall or shall 

not be done in a certain case. It re- 
quires that the pupil compare his conduct 
with the rule and modify it or not as the 
rule demands. 

The better practice is to have no rule, 
but to get the pupils’ assent to the proposi- 
tion that every one ought todoright. Then 
the question of what is right is a matter to 
be decided when it arises. It is pretty safe 
to affirm that nothing had better be enforced 
in the school which does not commend it- 
self to the pupils’ sense of right when fully 
presented. 

Some things are prohibited in school not 
because they are wrong in themselves, but 
because they would work harm to the school. 
It is not difficult to make the child see that 
the standard of what is right in the school 
is fixed by what would be permissible for all 
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to do in the given case. What can not be 
permitted to every one in a like case can 
not be permitted to anyone. ‘* So act that 
the rule of your action might be adopted 
by every other one as his rule of conduct.” 
This is the principle that ought always to be 
kept before the mind of the pupil. Try it 
with whispering, for example. Every pupil 
sees that what is permitted in his case must 
be permitted in every case. There will be 
but few cases in which he will be able to say 
that his act of whispering could be followed 
by all without injury to the school. 

Now it is a much better education for the 
child that he be encouraged to determine 
whether his act is right or wrong when com- 
pared with this principle of conduct that is 
of general application to society everywhere, 
than to require him to follow a definite rule. 
It may not be so easy, and may take more 
time, and there may be more acts of dis- 
order resulting from wrong judgment or 
wrong disposition, but it is better educa- 
tlon. 

Then there is another motive against whis- 
pering. Not only the pupils’ duty to the 
whole school demands that it shall be 
avoided when it is not right, but he may be 
led to see that his own education is en- 
hanced by resisting all temptation to whis- 
per. It isa test of his power over his im- 
pulses. If this matter is properly presented 
to children, -and the teacher carries the 
right atmosphere with him always, a great 
interest can be awakened in the pupil in the 
development of his power of self-control. 
If he sees every indulgence to be a confes- 
sion of weakness, he will be constantly 
bracing up to resist the temptation. 

But all this demands that there be a 
serious, earnest effort on the part of the 
teacher to make the government of the 
school a means to ¢he moral education of the 
child. The teacher who does not see that 
‘*school government’’ is a much more im- 
portant agency in the education of the child 
than are the branches of study, needs to re- 
vise his conception of the purpose of the 
school. 

But suppose the child knows what is right, 
but will not do it. What then? Always 
bear in mind that if the child’s conviction 
of what is right is in accord with your own 
the battle is more than half won in his case. 
But the motive of right often needs to be 
reinforced by allurements of different kinds. 
The right must be made attractive. This 
is what is called persuasion. The legitimate 
rewards of right doing can be made to 
strengthen the motive of right. Hence'the 
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teacher can make right-doing attractive by 
certain privileges that result from it or can 
be properly attached to it. These are per- 
fectly legitimate influences for the teacher 
to use. But he must be careful to avoid re- 
wards that are external or foreign to the 
obedience sought. 

When these influences fail, the teacher 
may make the motive of right relatively at- 
tractive and so reinforce it. That is, he 
may make the opposite road immediately 
painful. And he may increase the pain of 
this wrong road until the pupil will choose 
the right in preference. This is the defense 
of pain as an element of school government. 
—Public School Journal. 
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A CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY. 





NE of the last articles written by How- 

ard Crosby was upon ‘‘ Higher Educa- 
tion in New York,’’ in which he speaks of 
the University of New York as follows: 
‘¢ That which especially endears the Univer- 
sity of the City of New York to Christian 
hearts is its uniformly religious character 
from the start. Although it belongs to no 


particular denomination of Christians, it has 


always been marked by an atmosphere of 
evangelical Christianity. Its original con- 
stitution provided that it should be a Christ- 
jan institution, and that the evidences of 
Christianity should be regularly taught. And, 
as a fact, there has always been a direct in- 
fluence exerted by instructors for the spiritual 
welfare of the students. Meetings of various 
kinds for religious worship and instruction 
have been held in the university all through 
the years of its existence, and in these mem- 
bers of the faculty have been accustomed to 
meet the devout students and to lead their 
thoughts and devotions. 

** A long list of prominent names in law, 
medicine, science, and theology adorns its 
alumni catalogue, and the works of its 
professors have received world wide fame. 
Its Professor Morse first consructed the 
electric telegraph; its Professor Draper first 
produced the human face on the daguerreo- 
type plate; the younger Professor Draper 
first photographed the moon; and the names 
of Da Ponte, Tappan, Torrey, Robinson, 
Lewis Nordeimer, Loomis, Mott, and Kent 
have high honor in both hemispheres. 

“Ina great city like New York there 
Ought to be at least one institution of the 
highest learning which is safe from the in- 
fluences of disguised infidelity, and which 

\¥ ReOgnizes God devoutly in all its instructions. 
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It is a false idea that young men in the crude 
and plastic condition of their minds should 
be cast into the crucible of speculative dis- 
cussion. In such cases their passions and 
lower impulses will decide questions which 
only experience and calm judgment should 
determine. We need colleges to teach well- 
grounded truth, and not to sow skepticism. 
There is too great a readiness to divorce 
the higher education from the religious, as 
if there were some antagonism between them. 
It is only falsehood which religion antagon- 
izes. It is the cant of a false science and a 
false philosophy, a science and a philosophy 
fostered by the natural man, that religion is 
superstition, and God’s World a bundle of 
myths. Christians are to meet this broad 
but shallow tide of skepticism by rearing and 
sustaining (especially in our great cities) in- 
stitutions of the higher education, founded 
in prayer and manned by godly professors.’’ 
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THE ‘*TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE” 
OF LYCOMING COUNTY. 





BY W. W. CHAMPION. 


HE Lycoming County Teachers’ Ex- 
change is, we believe, the only one of its 
kind in the State. It arose from the need, 
felt by the Superintendent of Schools and 
the leading teachers, of a central organiza- 
tion which could discuss. advise, and decide 
upon questions of an educational nature 
which concerned the teachers in their rela- 
tions with the schools, the directors and the 
County Superintendent. The Exchange 
was founded in 1873 under the supervision 
of Hon. Thomas F. Gahan, for nine years 
the efficient Superintendent of Schools, and 
from its inception has been an important 
and valuable factor in our local educational 
system. Its efficiency and usefulness have 
increased from year to year, until to-day its 
worth is recognized and fully appreciated by 
the County Superintendent, the teachers, 
the directors, and the patrons generally. 
The Exchange is organized on the lines 
of a deliberative body, with the usual offi- 
cers, a constitution, by-laws, committees, 
etc. The County Superintendent is ex- 
officio President; the other officers, elected 
annually on the last Saturday of September, 
are a Vice President, Treasurer, Financial 
Secretary, and Secretary-Librarian, the last 
receiving a salary of g$1o per year for at- 
tending to the duties of librarian. Its meet- 
ings are held on the last Saturday of each 
month, in the Superintendent’s Office, in 
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the Court House at Williamsport, from 9:30 
to 12 o’clock noon. The County Commis- 
sioners have always been very liberal with 
the Exchange in years past, and have not 
only provided it with one of the largest and 
pleasantest of the upper rooms in the Court 
House, but last year they had the room 
handsomely repainted, repapered, and recar- 
peted. The room is substantially furnished 
with chairs, tables, blackboards and large 
book-cases; the walls are decorated with 
fine maps, charts and portraits of prominent 
educators. The seating capacity of the 
room is one hundred. The Exchange early 
established a library, which has been added 
to, from time to time, by purchase and gift, 
until to-day it numbers several hundred 
well-selected volumes. ‘The library is es- 
pecially strong in history and books of a 
professional character. It is well patron- 
ized, and is of great value to the teachers. 
All teachers, and those intending to teach 
the coming school term, may become mem- 
bers on being proposed by a member and 
elected by the Exchange. The dues are 
fifty cents a year; the money arising from 
dues is used for the library and for any 
other purposes to which, by vote of the Ex- 
change, it may be applied. The amount 


thus annually expended by the Exchange 


averages fifty dollars. The meetings are al- 
ways well attended, and the discussions 
lively and interesting. During the summer 
months interest in the meetings is main- 
tained by special programmes. Last sum- 
mer the special programme included music 
and drawing; this year they studied the 
educational system of Prussia. 

The Teachers’ Exchange has been one of 
the leading factors in the ‘‘ better education’ 
in our county; and it has ever enjoyed the 
hearty co-operation of the County Superin- 
tendent and the leading teachers. Attend- 
ance upon its meetings is a pretty fair cri- 
terion by which to judge a teacher’s stand- 
ing in the profession. No teacher who de- 
sires to keep in accord with the educational 
sentiment of the county can afford to ne- 
glect these meetings, and this fact is becom- 
ing more apparent to teachers and directors 
each year. Attendance is now required by 
some school boards; and the young appli- 
cant for a school is often asked if be or she 
belongs to the Exchange. The best teachers 
are its most staunch supporters. 

The Exchange maintains that interest and 
sympathy between the County Superintend- 
ent and the teachers, which is so necessary if 
we are to obtain the best results in the work 
of the school room. It has created in the 
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ranks of the teachers a dignity and self-re. 
spect that are commendable; it keeps our 
teachers in step with modern progressive 
methods by its discussions and papers; it 
brings the County Superintendent and his 
teachers face to face once each month, and 
each learns of the other what is needed in 
the schools; other educational meetings are 
rendered more effective by the efficient ar. 
rangements concerning them perfected at 
the meetings of the Exchange; it affords the 
County Superintendent an opportunity to 
obtain a free and full consensus of opinion 
concerning any proposed or desired measure 
of school management or reform, and in- 
sures the hearty support of the measure 
when adopted. The Teachers’ Exchange 
has been instrumental also in creating a 
healthy public school sentiment among 
teachers, directors, and citizens. Its meet- 
ings always command the attention and re- 
ceive the hearty support of the local press. 
The organization being central and com- 
pact enables it to exert an influence for 
good in matters of wages, terms, apparatus, 
etc., alike beneficial to the teachers and the 
schools. 

In its practical workings the Exchange 
has been so successful in the past that it has 
set on foot and carried through many im- 
portant measures and reforms. The County 
Superintendent consults the Exchange as to 
the time, place, expense and general policy 
of the County Institute. For several years 
the Exchange has conducted a system of ex- 
aminations for ‘*Common School Di- 
plomas.’’ These examinations are held on 
the second Saturday of March in each 
district by the Secretary of the School 
Board and a majority of the teachers of the 
district. The questions are prepared by 
the Superintendent and forwarded to the 
Secretary of the School Board. The teach- 
ers present conduct the examination, mark 
the papers, make out a schedule of the 
marks, and return all papers to the next 
meeting of the Exchange, where they are 
gone over carefully and the successful ones 
presented with a handsome ‘‘ Common 
School Diploma,’’ signed by the County 
Superintendent and the teachers of the dis- 
trict. The examinations for these diplomas 
are now very rigid, and have been of great 
value to our country schools, being an In 
centive to honest work on the part of the 
pupil, and tending to keep the older pupils 
in school until they have secured the cov 
eted diploma. From fifty to one hundred 
try the examination each year. During the 
past year the Exchange under the guidance 
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of Supt. Lose organized and carried through, 
ina manner satisfactory to all, a system of 
District Supervision that has been of great 
value to the schools, and which gives prom- 
ise of still better results. The Exchange is 
ever ready and willing to take hold of any- 
thing that promises to advance the interests 
of our schools; while its treasury furnishes 
the money so often needed, which, if de- 
pendent upon individual efforts, would be 
sadly missing when needed most. 

And finally, in Superintendent Charles 
Lose, the Exchange and the public schools 
of our County have an energetic executive, 
full of resources. To his careful guidance 
and untiring zeal in, behalf of our public 
schools and those who teach, is due much 
of the success of the Exchange, and the ex- 
cellent condition of our schools. He has the 
fullest confidence of the teachers, directors, 
pupils, and patrons. 

The results which have been attained 
through this agency are those which always 
follow united and intelligent organization. 
They have been of incalculable good to our 
schools. The Exchange is now as firmly 
welded into our public school system as is 
the County Institute. We would as soon 
think of going back to the methods of the 
days of the ‘‘ three R’s,’’ as to go on with- 
out the help of the Lycoming County Teach- 
ers’ Exchange. 


THE FLINT RIVER SCHOOL. 








‘‘THE BEARING OF THIS OBSERVATION LIES 
IN THE APPLICATION OF IT.’’ 





4 was Bronson Alcott, of Boston, that 
told Joseph Cook, and Joseph Cook told 
everybody he met, that he madea regulation 
in his school that if a pupil violated a rule, 
“the master should substitute his own vol- 
untary sacrificial chastisement for that pu- 
pil’s punishment ; and this regulation almost 
Christianized his school.’’ ‘‘One day,’’ Mr. 
Alcott said, ‘‘ I called up before me a pupil 
who had violated an important rule. I put 
the ruler into the offender’s hand; I ex- 
tended my own hand; I told him to strike. 
Instantly I saw a struggle begin in his face. 
A new light sprang up in his countenance. 
A new set of shuttles seemed to be weaving 
4 new nature within him. I kept my hand 
extended, and the school was in tears. The 
boy struck once and burst into tears. He 
seemed transformed by the idea that I should 
suffer chastisement in place of his punish- 
ment, and ever after was the most docile fel- 
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low in the school, though he had at first 
been the rudest.’’ 

Now, this is very affecting and reasonable 
and striking. Noone can read the incident 
and very readily forget it ; and it contains a 
lesson that every school teacher can certainly 
read with profit. The incident came to the 
knowledge of Willis K. Stoddard, who for 
years past has been teaching a district school 
in Flint River township, in lowa. He read 
this extract from one of Joseph Cook’s lec- 
tures, and never forgot the great moral les- 
son it conveyed. Young Mr. Stoddard had 
some very hard boys in his school. They 
were big and noisy and rough and turbulent. 
He had reasoned with them, he had expos- 
tulated ; he had begged andwept. He had 
whipped them until his arms ached, and the 
directors had threatened to dismiss him for 
unnecessary severity and absolute cruelty ; 
and the boys grew worse and worse every 
day. But when he was at his wits’ end, and 
was seriously thinking of running away and 
losing all of his back salary, rather than stay 
at the school another day, he read this inci- 
dent and it gave his troubled mind new 
light. He had treasured it up probably half 
a day when, one bright June afternoon, 
Samuel Johnson, the biggest and strongest 
and worst of all the big bad boys, violated 
all the rules of the school one after another, 
as fast as he could think of the, and wound 
up by tearing seven leaves out of his geog- 
raphy. These he crammed into his mouth, 
and, when he had chewed them into a pulp, 
he took the ‘‘ wad’’ into his hand and pro- 
pelled the whole mass with great violence 
into the ear of Ellis Haskell, who signified 
his very natural dismay and astonishment 
by a tremendous howl. Mr. Stoddard called 
Samuel Johnson up to his desk, and. more 
calmly than was his custom told him to bring 
in a switch. The boy presently returned 
with a very peaceful-looking switch indeed 
—a switch apparently far gone in the stages 
of consumption. 

‘* Now,”’ said Mr. Stoddard with a gentle 
compassionate intonation, ‘‘strike me.’’ 

Samuel Johnson, who had already begun 
to unbutton his own jacket, opened his 
mouth wide, and the whole school stared in 
speechless amazement. Mr. Stoddard calmly 
repeated his order. He thought he could 
see the ‘“‘new set of shuttles beginning to 
work.’’ ‘*Some one,’’ he said tenderly— 
‘¢some one must suffer for the infraction of 
the rules. I will suffer chastisement in your 
stead.’’ The teacher saw a ‘‘new light 
spring up’’ in Samuel Johnson’s coun- 
tenance. The boy looked at his teacher 
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and then at his switch. The teacher could 
see a ‘‘struggle begin in the face.’’ Pres- 
ently the tears sprang to Samuel Johnson’s 
eyes, and he said in a voice confused with 
anxiety, ‘‘ Hadn’t I better go out and get 
a bigger switch ?’’ 

The teacher softly told him he might do 
so if he wished, and Samuel Johnson went 
out and was gone ten minutes. When he 
returned the school smiled. He carried in 
his hand a switch that looked like a Russian 
peace commissioner. It was about seven 
feet long, an inch and three-quarters thick 
at the butt, and was limber and twisted, and 
had knots and knobs clear down to the 
point. The boy’s face shone with a bright 
glow of conscientious satisfaction as he bal- 
anced this switch and drew it through his 
hard muscular hands. 

Mr. Stoddard stood up and folded his 
arms. Then he said with a sad, sweet look 
at the culprit, ‘‘ Now strike me.”’ 

Samuel Johnson did not act in greedy and 
unseemly haste. He conducted himself like 
a boy who had a painful duty to perform, 
but was impelled by conscientious motives to 
perform it thoroughly. He pulled off his 
jacket ; he rolled up his sleeves; he spat in 
his hands, and took a two-handed grasp on 
the switch. Twice he changed the position 
of his feet to get a better brace. Then he 
drew a long, deep breath, raised his arm, 
and the switch just shrieked through the air 
like a mad, wild, living thing. 

Old Mr. Harris, the senior director, who 
lives only a mile and a half away from .the 
school. house, said he was out in the field 
plowing, and when Mr. Stoddard let off his 
first yell the old man’s first impression was 
that the school-house had been struck by 
lightning. The next time the teacher 
shouted the director was convinced that a 
steamboat had gone astray and was whistling 
for a landing somewhere up the creek. 
While he was trying to hold his terrified 
horses, another volley of sound came sweep- 
ing over the land like a vocal cyclone; and 
old Mr. Nosengale, who had been deaf 
twenty-three years, came running over say- 
ing he believed they were fighting down at 
the quarries. By this time they were joined 
by the rest of the neighbors, and the excited 
population went thronging on toward the 
school-house. 

In accepting Mr. Stoddard’s resignation, 
the directors considerately allowed his pay 
for the full term, and in a series of compli- 
mentary resolutions spoke of his efficiency in 
the highest terms, although it transpired 
that the board was privately agreed after all 
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the facts had been laid before it, that he 
was too much of a ‘‘nat’ral-born fool’’ to 
suit a practical locality. Mr. Stoddard is 


not teaching anywhere this summer. He 
told his landlady that he needed rest, and 
the good-hearted old investigating com- 
mittee discovered that Mr. Stoddard rested, 
and even went to bed occasionally, by 
leaning up, face foremost, against the man- 
tel-piece in his room.—V. Y. Zimes. 


PRACTICAL VALUE OF A LIBERAL 
EDUCATION. 


BY WILLIAM A. MERRILL. 


ROBABLY there is no question more 
often aimed at college graduates than 
this: What is the use of grinding away at 
the classics, mathematics, and all the 
’ologies? And the question is often asked 
in good faith, and we all ought to be pro- 
vided with an answer. The intellectual 
aristocrat might reply with a general nega- 
tive, and very possibly the answer would be 
correct, for we cannot disguise the fact 
that with the single exception of teaching, 
college learning has no cash value, that is 
to say, there is no market where one can 
take his Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, 
and turn theminto money. Now all knowl- 
edge may be roughly divided into two 
classes, into the immediately useful and the 
potentially useful; into that which perfects 
aman in his trade or profession, and that 
which increases the mental stature of the 
man. Weall know the passage in the Iliad, 
where the poet describes the hewing of the 
ship timber; the artisan accomplishes his 
work, but the labor increases the strength 
of the man. The two results go together. 
In the language of philosophy, there is the 
objective result of the work accomplished 
and the subjective result of the increased 
power of the actor. Now, when the task 1s 
a mental one and not physical, the strength 
of the mind is increased just as the strength 
of the arm of Homer’s ship carpenter was ; 
and that is what we mean by mental disci- 
pline. This mental discipline is one of the 
great aims of education. The man must 
possess himself, must have full control over 
his bodily furniture; and this control 1s 
most easily and surely gained by a carefully 
arranged mental curriculum ; a course of 1n- 
tellectual gymnastics which will do for the 
mind what the gymnasium does for the body. 
The great object of a liberal education !s 
not the imparting of knowledge; it is the 
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teaching of wisdom. Boys go to college 
and men come from it. And consequently 
the course of study is not planned for the 
making of good lawyers, doctors, chemists, 
and merchants ; but to make men, well de- 
veloped men, physically and mentally. 
Hence the practical value consists in the 
elevation of character, in the more lively 
sympathy with the true, the good, and the 
beautiful, and in the increase of mental 
power noted above. We claim that other 
things being equal, the liberally-educated 
man is aman of greater power, of greater 
influence in the community ; that his train- 
ing strengthens him for any calling in life; 
but above all, that his ability to enjoy the 
higher pleasures of life is vastly greater. 
This is the great advantage; this more than 
compensates for the trouble and time spent 
in the class-room Is it nothing to be able 
tosee the beauties of a painting, to be de- 
lighted with a musical symphony, to see 
poetic beauty? ‘‘ But this power is special 
and technical ; it belongs to the artist, the 
musician, the poet.’’ Very true; so it does, 
in its perfection, but the lower degree of en- 
joyment acquired by general culture gives 
pleasure also. Imagine for a moment, the 


plane of life on which a savage lives; imagine 
the whole teaching of history and the heri- 


tage of culture swept away from us. Even 
the Philistine can see the difference between 
the savage and the civilized man ; or, as I 
prefer to put it, between the cultivated and 
uncultivated one. If, then, there is an un- 
conscious cultivation gained from the civili- 
zation in which we live, which all regard as 
valuable, how much more valuable is that 
special and direct cultivation gained by a 
liberal education ? 

But the most frequent questioning is that 
of results. The skeptic tells us that the 
great men of our country are not college 
men, This question is not new; it used to 
discussed at Rome in Cicero’s time. In the 
oration for Archias, Cicero tells us that he 
has known learned fools who have been to 
school, and great men who have not; but 
when a man with brains is educated then the 
best results follow. In the older countries 
of Europe we find that, as a rule, the great 
men have been college bred; and if, in our 
young country, the opposite principle seems 
to hold, we may fall back on the experience 
of history for our great principle, and may 
meet objectors with Cicero’s dictum. 
Abraham Lincoln was a great man; would 
he have been less great if he had had a lib- 
eral training? I use the word great as it is 
8enerally used in such a connection, in the 
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sense of political greatness. This kind of 
greatness depends most largely on executive 
ability which is inborn. It is not fair to 
blame the colleges for not turning out great 
administrators; nor is it just to claim that 
liberal culture and administrative ability are 
incompatible. The best exponents of cul- 
ture in the Roman world were Cicero and 
Ceesar; the former was moderately success- 
ful in executive work, and the latter remark- 
ably so. The colleges cannot create, they 
can only develop what comes to them ; and 
if a literary man is a failure in political life, 
it should be no more astonishing than the 
failure of a machinist to do carpenter’s work. 
We must reiterate the principle that the 
task of the college is to develop the whole 
man, and not a part of him; and therefore 
adverse criticism must be directed against 
the result as a whole, not against the least 
of some particular natural endowment of the 
man, or failure in some technical specializa- 
tion in the work of the world.—ducation. 


NOTHING ELSE CAN DO IT. 


HE only power that can raise men 
from moral degradation is Christianity. 
We read of the gross darkness of paganism, 
and almost shudder at the horrid rites it 
practices in the name of religion. But most 
people think these evils are easily corrected. 
It is, in their opinion, necessary only to tell 
the heathen how false and disgusting their 
ideas and usages are. Common schools, in- 
dependent of Christianity, would do the 
work of reform admirably. The modern 
appliances of civilization are all-sufficient. 

There never was a greater mistake, as all 
the past clearly shows. You may send to 
these benighted people whole cargoes of 
school-books, and slates and pencils, and. 
air pumps, and galvanic batteries, and tele- 
scopes, you may teach them all science and: 
art, and yet not change their moral status in 
the least. Pagan civilization has attained a 
very high degree of perfection, as is illus- 
trated by the history of the earlier Eastern 
dynasties as well as that of Greece and 
Rome, but it has never given man a glimpse 
of divine light, nor enabled him to escape 
from the pollution of sin. 

It should be remembered that science 
was cradled among these Eastern nations. 
Astronomy was born among them, and they 
strained it beyond its proper bounds— 
pushed it out into astrology, in seeking to 
cast the horoscope so as to foresee the des- 
tiny of man. And chemistry was born 
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and then at his switch. The teacher could 
see a ‘‘struggle begin in the face.’’ Pres- 
ently the tears sprang to Samuel Johnson’s 
eyes, and he said in a voice confused with 
anxiety, ‘‘ Hadn’t I better go out and get 
a bigger switch ?”’ 

The teacher softly told him he might do 
so if he wished, and Samuel Johnson went 
out and was gone ten minutes. When he 
returned the school smiled. He carried in 
his hand a switch that looked like a Russian 
peace commissioner. It was about seven 
feet long, an inch and three-quarters thick 
at the butt, and was limber and twisted, and 
had knots and knobs clear down to the 
point. The boy’s face shone with a bright 
glow of conscientious satisfaction as he bal- 
anced this switch and drew it through his 
hard muscular hands. 

Mr. Stoddard stood up and folded his 
arms. Then he said with a sad, sweet look 
at the culprit, ‘‘ Now strike me.’’ 

Samuel Johnson did not act in greedy and 
unseemly haste. He conducted himself like 
a boy who had a painful duty to perform, 
but was impelled by conscientious motives to 
perform it thoroughly. He pulled off his 
jacket; he rolled up his sleeves; he spat in 
his hands, and took a two-handed grasp on 
the switch. Twice he changed the position 
of his feet to get a better brace. Then he 
drew a long, deep breath, raised his arm, 
and the switch just shrieked through the air 
like a mad, wild, living thing. 

Old Mr. Harris, the senior director, who 
lives only a mile and a half away from .the 
schoolhouse, said he was out in the field 
plowing, and when Mr. Stoddard let off his 
first yell the old man’s first impression was 
that the school-house had been struck by 
lightning. The next time the teacher 
shouted the director was convinced that a 
steamboat had gone astray and was whistling 
for a landing somewhere up the creek. 
While he was trying to hold his terrified 
horses, another volley of sound came sweep- 
ing over the land like a vocal cyclone; and 
old Mr. Nosengale, who had been deaf 
twenty-three years, came running over say- 
ing he believed they were fighting down at 
the quarries. By this time they were joined 
by the rest of the neighbors, and the excited 
population went thronging on toward the 
school-house. 

In accepting Mr. Stoddard’s resignation, 
the directors considerately allowed his pay 
for the full term, and in a series of compli- 
mentary resolutions spoke of his efficiency in 
the highest terms, although it transpired 
that the board was privately agreed after all 





the facts had been laid before it, that he 
was too much of a ‘‘nat’ral-born fool’’ to 
suit a practical locality. Mr. Stoddard is 


not teaching anywhere this summer. He 
told his landlady that he needed rest, and 
the good-hearted old investigating com- 
mittee discovered that Mr. Stoddard rested, 
and even went to bed occasionally, by 
leaning up, face foremost, against the man- 
tel-piece in his room.—J. VY. Zimes. 
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PRACTICAL VALUE OF A LIBERAL 
EDUCATION. 





BY WILLIAM A. MERRILL. 


ROBABLY there is no question more 
often aimed at college graduates than 
this: What is the use of grinding away at 
the classics, mathematics, and all the 
’ologies? And the question is often asked 
in good faith, and we all ought to be pro- 
vided with an answer. The intellectual 
aristocrat might reply with a general nega- 
tive, and very possibly the answer would be 
correct, for we cannot disguise the fact 
that with the single exception of teaching, 
college learning has no cash value, that is 
to say, there is no market where one can 
take his Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, 
and turn them into money. Now all knowl- 
edge may be roughly divided into two 
classes, into the immediately useful and the 
potentially useful; into that which perfects 
aman in his trade or profession, and that 
which increases the mental stature of the 
man. Weall know the passage in the Iliad, 
where the poet describes the hewing of the 
ship timber; the artisan accomplishes his 
work, but the labor increases the strength 
of the man. The two results go together. 
In the language of philosophy, there is the 
objective result of the work accomplished 
and the subjective result of the increased 
power of the actor. Now, when the task 1s 
a mental one and not physical, the strength 
of the mind is increased just as the strength 
of the arm of Homer’s ship carpenter was ; 
and that is what we mean by mental disci- 
pline. This mental discipline is one of the 
great aims of education. The man must 
possess himself, must have full control over 
his bodily furniture; and this control 1s 
most easily and surely gained by a carefully 
arranged mental curriculum ; a course of in- 
tellectual gymnastics which will do for the 
mind what the gymnasium does for the body. 
The great object of a liberal education 's 
not the imparting of knowledge; it is the 
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teaching of wisdom. Boys go to college 
and men come from it. And consequently 
the course of study is not planned for the 
making of good lawyers, doctors, chemists, 
and merchants ; but to make men, well de- 
veloped men, physically and mentally. 
Hence the practical value consists in the 
elevation of character, in the more lively 
sympathy with the true, the good, and the 
beautiful, and in the increase of mental 
power noted above. We claim that other 
things being equal, the liberally-educated 
man is a man of greater power, of greater 
influence in the community ; that his train- 
ing strengthens him for any calling in life; 
but above all, that his ability to enjoy the 
higher pleasures of life is vastly greater. 
This is the great advantage; this more than 
compensates for the trouble and time spent 
in the class‘room Is it nothing to be able 
tosee the beauties of a painting, to be de- 
lighted with a musical symphony, to see 
poetic beauty? ‘‘ But this power is special 
and technical; it belongs to the artist, the 
musician, the poet.’’ Very true; so it does, 
in its perfection, but the lower degree of en- 
joyment acquired by general culture gives 
pleasure also. Imagine for a moment, the 


plane of life on which a savage lives; imagine 
the whole teaching of history and the heri- 


tage of culture swept away from us. Even 
the Philistine can see the difference between 
the savage and the civilized man ; or, as I 
prefer to put it, between the cultivated and 
uncultivated one. If, then, there is an un- 
conscious cultivation gained from the civili- 
zation in which we live, which all regard as 
valuable, how much more valuable is that 
special and direct cultivation gained by a 
liberal education ? 

But the most frequent questioning is that 
of results. The skeptic tells us that the 
great men of our country are not college 
men, This question is not new; it used to 
discussed at Rome in Cicero’s time. In the 
oration for Archias, Cicero tells us that he 
has known learned fools who have been to 
school, and great men who have not; but 
when a man with brains is educated then the 
best results follow. In the older countries 
of Europe we find that, as a rule, the great 
men have been college bred: and if, in our 
young country, the opposite principle seems 
to hold, we may fall back on the experience 
of history for our great principle, and may 
meet objectors with Cicero’s dictum. 
Abraham Lincoln was a great man; would 
he have been less great if he had had a lib- 
eral training? I use the word great as it is 
8enerally used in such a connection, in the 
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sense of political greatness. This kind of 
greatness depends most largely on executive 
ability which is inborn. It is not fair to 
blame the colleges for not turning out great 
administrators; nor is it just to claim that 
liberal culture and administrative ability are 
incompatible. ‘The best exponents of cul- 
ture in the Roman world were Cicero and 
Ceesar; the former was moderately success- 
ful in executive work, and the latter remark- 
ably so. The colleges cannot create, they 
can only develop what comes to them; and 
if a literary man is a failure in political life, 
it should be no more astonishing than the 
failure of a machinist to do carpenter’s work. 
We must reiterate the principle that the 
task of the college is to develop the whole 
man, and not a part of him; and therefore 
adverse criticism must be directed against 
the result as a whole, not against the least 
of some particular natural endowment of the 
man, or failure in some technical specializa- 
tion in the work of the world.—aducation. 


NOTHING ELSE CAN DO IT. 





HE only power that can raise men 
from moral degradation is Christianity. 
We read of the gross darkness of paganism, 
and almost shudder at the horrid rites it 
practices in the name of religion. But most 
people think these evils are easily corrected. 
It is, in their opinion, necessary only to tell 
the heathen how false and disgusting their 
ideas and usages are. Common schools, in- 
dependent of Christianity, would do the 
work of reform admirably. The modern 
appliances of civilization are all-sufficient. 

There never was a greater mistake, as all 
the past clearly shows. You may send to 
these benighted people whole cargoes of 
school-books, and slates and pencils, and. 
air pumps, and galvanic batteries, and tele- 
scopes, you may teach them all science and: 
art, and yet not change their moral status in 
the least. Pagan civilization has attained a 
very high degree of perfection, as is illus- 
trated by the history of the earlier Eastern 
dynasties as well as that of Greece and 
Rome, but it has never given man a glimpse 
of divine light, nor enabled him to escape 
from the pollution of sin. 

It should be remembered that science 
was cradled among these Eastern nations. 
Astronomy was born among them, and they 
strained it beyond its proper bounds— 
pushed it out into astrology, in seeking to 
cast the horoscope so as to foresee the des- 
tiny of man. And chemistry was born 
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there, and they tried to strain that too, 
pushing it out into alchemy in vain efforts 
to force nature into the service of man. 
Yet in fact they did not rise above the 
South Sea Islander, who wears amulets to 
keep off thunder, or seeks to appease the ele- 
ments by incantations. And how was it 
with philosophy? Zoroaster and Confucius 
were the peers of Socrates and Plato, and 
equal to Aristotle in the subtleties of thought. 
The inductive method of reasoning was in 
vogue long befure Lord Bacon reduced it to 
a system. And as to literature, there is 
none more gorgeous than that of the Orient. 
We go there for fairy tales to please our 
children. Hardly any part of the history 
descends to what we call prose. Some of 
it reminds one of a beauteous scarf embroid- 
ered with jewels from the hoards of the 
Magi. Yet all these vast accomplishments 
have not enabled any man to rise above 
some of the most degrading forms of life. 
Indeed, science and literature have not been 
able to keep those ancient civilizations from 
falling back into a kind of death. For cen- 
turies they have made no progress, while 
the Western nations, infused with the spirit 
of Christianity, have become the hope of 
the human race. 

It is evident that if anything is to be 
done for these people, it must be by a Divine 
power coming in from above the present 
order of the world. And the work is to be 
.effected by the preaching of the gospel of 
‘God’s dear Son, which, accompanied by 
the supernatural agency of the Holy Ghost, 
can take away the darkness of men’s minds 
and renew their entire nature.—eformed 
Messenger. 
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WHAT IS SLOYD? 
' BY J. H. BARTLETT. 


ERHAPS the most complete explanation 

of the character and province of sloyd 
is to be found in Prof. Saloman’s interest- 
ing monograph, ‘‘ The Sloyd in the Service 
of the School,’’ published by Industrial 
Education Association of New York. Prof. 
Salomon is director of the Sloyd Institute at 
Naas, Sweden, and speaks with authority 
upon the subject to which he has devoted 
his time and energy. The monograph is 
largely an effort to establish the claim of 
wood-working as the ‘‘kind of sloyd’’ with 
most points of advantage for general intro- 
duction into our schools. It is largely on 
account of the point upon which this argu- 
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ment turns that some degree of confusion 
exists as to the real province of sloyd. Be. 
cause the value of wood-working—its many- 
sidedness as an educational factor—is so 
emphasized, the fact that sloyd includes 
‘‘ all manual labor arranged on pedagogical 
principles’’ is forgotten. Sloyd exhibits 
usually include some twenty or more neatly 
made models,—attractive enough, it is true, 
but with little about them to convince one 
of their educational value. Like paper- 
cutting, clay work, or even drawing, sloyd 
in wood has no right to a place in the 
school course unless it can be shown to have 
very definite relations to the purpose for 
which schools are established, contributing 
somewhat to the ‘‘ development of various 
powers and qualities valuable in after life.” 
I do not propose to argue this case. My 
chief desire in writing on this subject is to 
plead that this hardly naturalized term shall 
be applied understandingly,—that we shall 
remember that there are ‘‘ kinds of sloyd,” 
and that now it is not so much a question 
as to whether we shall use sloyd as to how 
we shall use it without disturbing the equi- 
librium of our time-tables. 

I apprehend that great harm has been 
done in the past by the introduction of sub- 
jects into our schools out of their right re- 
lations. With all that can be said for 
drawing, unless it is taught with all that 
can be said for it in view, it is possible for 
it to become a formal matter of little con- 
sequence. I have heard intelligent people 
speak of form-work as nonsense, but form- 
work that secures the ‘‘ codperation of hand, 
eye, and brain’’ is very far from nonsense. 
So far as I am informed of the purpose of 
Prof. Saloman’s normal school, it aims to 
teach, in addition to sloyd in wood, the un- 
derlying pedagogical principles that apply 
to sloyd of every kind, so that throughout 
the whole school the subject can be ‘‘ rightly 
arranged and rightly conducted to awaken 
and strengthen in children certain qualities 
of unconditional value, not only for the 
school, but also, and before all else, for life.” 
All these good things were derived from 
the old-fashioned schools. Our fathers got 
them in pursuing a somewhat limited course 
in the three R’s. All that is claimed for 
this manual training idea,—‘‘ love of labor 
and, as a direct consequence, industry and 
persistence, self-reliance, exactness, and at- 
tentiveness,’’—all of these, we hear, char- 
acterized the age that had no peculiar ad- 
vantages arranged to secure them. It 1s 
important, however, of to forget that con- 
ditions of living have changed wonderfully 
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jn a quarter of a century, and that children’s 
opportunities to ‘‘learn by doing’’ out- 
side of the school-room are comparatively 
limited. | Pestalozzi’s vision seems to have 
anticipated our needs, and we are finding it 
necessary ‘‘to put the whole child to 
school.’’— Zhe Student. 


ys 
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THE BELLEFONTE SCHOOLS. 





TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 


T is but proper in this public manner to 

commend the teachers for the interest 
manifested in their work, and the efforts 
made to prepare themselves for the better 
discharge of their duties. 

In this preparation, no one agency is 
more efficient or productive of so much 
good as the Teachers’ Meeting which takes 
place every two weeks during the school 
term, and the carrying on of a regular course 
of study under the direction and instruction 
of the Principal and Professors of the High 
school. 

No school can stand still. It must ad- 
vance or go backward. So teachers cannot 
stand still. If they cease to grow and 
gather information, to add daily to their 
fund of knowledge to be drawn upon while 
imparting instruction, the school ceases to 
move forward. If, on the other hand, the 
teachers are continually gaining knowledge, 
adding new truths, obtaining and imparting 
new ideas, the schools are all the while 
growing better. 

This voluntary meeting on the part of our 
teachers is to them a school of instruction, 
regularly preparing them for rendering to 
the district more efficient work from year 
to year. These meetings should receive, as 
they do and will, from the Board every pos- 
sible encouragement, and all proper assist- 
ance. This course on the part of our 
teachers encourages the Board, and is a jus- 
tification of their course in engaging the 
same corps of teachers from year to year. 
To employ new teachers each term, we 
could not introduce or keep in the schools 
the best and most advanced methods of in- 
struction. But where teachers can feel reas- 
onably certain that so long as they honestly 
and faithfully do their duty, they will be re- 
tained by the district, it is a strong induce- 
ment for them to use every opportunity for 
study and improvement, to inquire into and 
become thoroughly familiar with, and to put 
into practice, the most advanced methods 
of instruction as they are tried and ap- 
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proved by the best educators in the world. 
This course has done more to make the 
schools of Bellefonte what they are to-day 
than anything else that has been done by the 
authorities of the district. 


PRIZES TO PUPILS. 


By the generosity of three of our citizens, 
ptizes have been set apart to be awarded to 
the pupils of the High School as follows: 

1. One of $15 to the student of the grad- 
uating class who shall be reported as ranking 
best for general excellence and conduct in 
the whole course through the school. 

2. A prize of $15 to the pupil whe shall 
excel in recitation or declamation. 

3. A prize of $20 to the student who, 
upon the completion of the course of study, 
shall stand the best examination in the His- 
tory, Geography, Government, Resources 
and Industries of Pennsylvania. 

This last prize has not been competed for 
this year, because neither teachers, directors 
nor pupils knew enough of the subjects for 
which it was offered. 

For these three prizes, we are indebted to 
the generosity of our fellow citizen, Major 
Wm. F. Reynolds. Wecan assure him that 
in all his life he has never invested money 
that in the great settlement will have re- 
turned so much interest, or been productive 
of so great good. 

The public schools have not, up to this 
time, received either the attention or consid- 
eration from generous hearted and wealthy 
citizens which they should receive. Col- 
leges and other educational institutions have 
been established, and others endowed or as- 
sisted by men of wealth. I complain not 
of this. They have accomplished great good, 
and through their beneficence many a noble 
boy has been educated and trained so that 
he has become a glory to our country and 
an honor to the generation in which he lived. 

These institutions, however, reach only 
the very few. They must have their Presi- 
dents, Trustees or Board of Directors. Of- 
ten the funds by which they were founded 
are expended and they fail to accomplish 
the very purpose for which they were founded. 
These things could never happen with funds 
set apart for the use of a public school dis- 
trict, or expended in the construction of a 
building for public school purposes. Behind 
such a donation, or a building so erected, 
you have the district, the existence of which 
is made perpetual by law; you have the 
Board of Directors under the law, elected by 
the people, who by authority of the law levy 
and collect taxes from the public for the 
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proper care of the building, and to carry | for study. The earnest student who is wise 


out the purpose for which it was constructed 
forever. 

Over and above this, however, would 
stand the broad fact that by this means more 
of the absolutely needy, but worthy, ambit- 
ious, energetic, high minded and noble- 
hearted boys and girls would be reached, 
aided in their struggle in life, and lifted up 
and fitted for the higher and nobler duties 
of citizenship in our great Republic. This 
subject is worthy of the consideration of the 
best citizens of any community.—/rom Ad- 
dress of D. F. Fortney, Esq., President 
Bellefonte, Pa., School Board. 
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COLLEGE EDUCATION. 





T the season of the year, when Commen- 
cement is in the air, says the Mew 
York World, it is very much the custom to 
challenge College education, not only upon 
the grounds of ‘‘ practical ’’ worth, but upon 
grounds of scholarship as well. There isa 
good deal of stupid misunderstanding in the 
challenge, and still more in the citation of 
illustrative examples in support of it. No 
college undertakes to furnish brains to its 
students. Its functions are to train such 
brains as young men bring with them. No 
college can make a man of ability of a youth 
who has no ability, and, indeed, no college 
can even educate a man without his own 
effort. Every man who is educated at all is 
self-educated. Schools and colleges are 
valuable aids to him in the work of self edu- 
cation, but it is he and not they who must 
do that work. It is perfectly true that a 
man may educate himself very thoroughly 
without the aid of school or college; it is 
also true that with the aid of the best col- 
leges a man may make a very indifferent job 
of his education. But neither of these 
truths has any just bearing upon the value of 
school and college training. ‘To the earnest 
student that training is of very great value ; 
to the dolt, the dullard, or the idle fellow, 
nothing is of any effect in the way of mak- 
ing him an able man. Because a man with 
no musical aptitude may take lessons on the 
violin from the best masters without making 
a musician of himself, we do not say that 
the tuition of such masters is a worthless 
thing. Because a man of musical genius 
may learn to play exquisitely upon the 
violin without any lessons at all, we do not 
reject tuition as a vain thing. It is time to 
stop talking nonsense upon this subject. 
The colleges furnish favorable conditions 


will avail himself of those advantages if he 
can afford them. If not, he will do the 
best he can without them. The student 
who is not earnest or who lacks ability, 
affords in his person no just measure of the 
worth of a college training. The only just 
complaint of the colleges is that, under 
the four class system, graduation is so 
strongly presumed that they grant diplomas 
to the dull and the bright, the industrious 
and the idle—within certain limits—with 
very little discrimination, and thus give 
seeming point to criticism which is other- 
wise senseless. 
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TO DIRECTORS AND TEACHERS.* 
BY JOHN Q. STEWART. 


HE Constitution of Pennsylvania re- 
quires the Legisiature to make provision 

for the maintenance and support of a thor- 
ough and efficient system of public schools, 
wherein all the children of this Common- 
wealth above the age of six years may be 
educated. It is not enough that the system 


of public schools now in operation should 
be maintained and supported by the laws of 


the Commonwealth, but it must be improved 
and made more thorough and efficient so 
far as legal enactments can aid in this direc- 
tion. The schools must be supported in 
part by the State, and with this erd in view 
the Legislature is expressly required by the 
fundamental law to appropriate at least one 
million dollars annually for the education 
of the children of the Commonwealth who 
may be entitled to school privileges in their 
respective districts, and the money raised 
for the support of the public schools cannot 
be used for the support of any sectarian or 
private school. 

It will be observed that the public school 
system, as already established, is dependent, 
in some measure, upon legislation ; but lib- 
eral as are these constitutional requirements 
and statute laws, they will come far short of 
the purpose intended if not supplemented, 
strengthened and supported by other agen- 
cies. Without the vital, living force that 
comes from the earnest and united co oper- 
ation of the people themselves, in their re- 
spective localities, legal enactments, how- 
ever wise and liberal they may be in their 


~* An address delivered Thursday, August 27th, 
1891, by Deputy Supt. Stewart, of the Department of 
Public Instruction, before the Allegheny County 
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rovisions, can avail but little in accom- 
plishing the results and purposes for which 
they were passed. 

Legislation has its proper place in develop- 
ing, directing and protecting the public 
school system, and is by no means to be un- 
dervalued within its own special sphere of 
operation, but in a higher and wider field 
the mission of all good citizens, properly 
comprehended and exemplified in action, is 
a more potent and reliable factor in advanc- 
ing the cause of education. 

An audience, such as is here assembled, 
representing by its teachers, directors and 
patrons the educational interests of one of 
the most populous counties in this Common- 
wealth, properly appreciating the great re- 
sponsibility which all must share in the work 
of promoting the cause of education, can by 
the united efforts of all concerned, materi- 
ally and permanently advance the interests 
of the public schools. What may not 
be accomplished by such a _ body of 
active, earnest workers in elevating the 
public schools to a higher plane, and at 
the same time enlisting in this work the co- 
operation and sympathy of all who are inter- 
ested in the welfare of the thousands of 
children whose names are enrolled as schol- 
ars in your schools? No other interest out- 


side of your own homes has such a claim 


upon you. No other interest can make 
such a strong and urgent appeal to you. 
The wealth of your great county, with all its 
productions, and of your populous cities, 
with their marvelous growth and manufac- 
turing interests, known the world over, can- 
not be compared with the greater treasure 
you have in your children and in the possi- 
bilities which are yours and theirs, reaching 
far beyond the material world into a bound- 
less eternity. 

Under the legal operation of the public 
school system, the Directors are the chosen 
representatives of the people. Their duties 
are not only important, but are imperative, 
and in too many instances these duties are 
performed in a perfunctory and indifferent 
manner, School Directors not fully appre- 
Clating the responsibility of their official 
trust. The office in itself is a most respon- 
sible one, and, when worthily held, brings 
to the holder opportunities for doing good 
that should stimulate the ambition of any 
man who may aspire to render to his dis- 
trict, his county, or the Commonwealth, a 
service that will compensate him with an 
everlasting reward. 

Viewed from every point of comparison, 

interest which you represent as Directors 
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has no official parallel. You are in a sense 
the guardians of the children who come to 
you for permission to enter the public 
schools. You are authorized to determine 
the number and location of the school 
houses required in your respective districts; 
to select sites and purchase grounds for 
school buildings; to plan and build and 
furnish school houses ; and to have full con- 
trol of all school property, houses and 
grounds, within the territorial limits of 
your districts; to determine into which 
school children shall be admitted and to 
have direct general supervision of all the 
public schools in the district; to. select 
and employ teachers and determine their 
wages, and to fix the length of the annual 
term ; to levy school taxes and to disburse 
the funds through a treasurer appointed by 
the Board ; to adopt the books to be used 
in the schools, and to purchase books out 
of the district funds to be supplied free of 
cost to the children. 

The authority and powers conferred upon 
Directors by the laws governing their official 
action need not be fully enumerated here. 
There are other duties devolving upon Direc- 
tors not enjoined by law, but which are just as 
important and in a sense as mandatory as 
those which are expressly provided for by 
statute. 

The power to select building sites 
impliedly makes it the duty of the Directors 
to procure the very best site, the most eli- 
gible and desirable location that can be 
procured, not the most uninviting, inaccess- 
ible and cheapest. The authority vested in 
Directors to build school houses implies 
that they shall do all for the children in 
this particular that the means of the district 
will justify, so far as to provide a good com- 
fortable building, well lighted and heated, 
attractive within, and having pleasant sur- 
roundings, substantially and comfortably 
furnished, with suitable outbuildings—the 
neglect of which duty is not only disgrace- 
ful but almost criminal in too many dis- 
tricts of this Commonwealth. 

The law does not and cannot designate 
the number of children that shal] constitute 
a school, but wisely leaves all such inciden- 
tal questions to the Directors; but at the 
same time it is the duty of the Directors to 
see that there are no over-crowded schools. 
Schools must be graded when necessary that 
the scholars may be properly taught, and 
that no injustice be done to teachers by 
making unreasonable demands upon them. 

In the selection of teachers, Directors 
should have no personal favors to confer, no 
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friends to reward nor enemies to punish, but 
should have in mind a high ideal of what a 
school ought to be, and without favor or 
prejudice employ only the best qualified 
teachers, remembering that the schools are 
for the children, and keeping always in 
mind the welfare of the boys and girls in the 
discharge of every official duty which you 
may be called upon to perform. 

There are many ways of showing to the 
children and the teachers that you are in 
cordial sympathy with them, but an unmis- 
takable test of an advanced educational 
sentiment, and evidence of the fact that a 
district is progressing and progressive, is 
to be found in good school houses, long 
school terms, and well-paid teachers. School 
houses that satisfied the demands of the 
public a generation past, do not meet the 
requirements of to-day. Houses ought to 
be better and must be better in every way 
than they were when our school system was 
in the experimental stage of its existence. 
In this particular, Directors will do well to 
note the improvements of modern homes 
and see that the school houses to be erected 
shall bear favorable contrast with them, so 
far as it is practicable to do so; not over- 
looking, in a single instance, provisions for 
such sanitary comforts and conveniences as 
are absolutely indispensable to the well- 
being of scholars and teachers in a well- 
regulated school. 

In the relative order of counties in the 
State made by comparison of the length of 
the term for the school year ending in June, 
1890, the county of Allegheny stands third, 
only two others having a longer average 
term than your county, which was nine and 
seven-hundredth months. The average sal- 
ary paid to the men employed was sixty- 
one dollars and thirty cents, and to the wo- 
men forty dollars and fifty cents. The 
relative order in reference to the salaries 
paid, the average wages by counties, places 
Allegheny county first as to the men and 
second as to the salaries of the women. 
This in itself is certainly very gratifying and 
deserving of commendation, but you will 
please bear in mind that the comparisons 
drawn from these county averages include 
the term of the schools, and wages also of 
the Principals of the schools, in both the 
large cities located within the territorial 
limits of the county, and all the boroughs 
also, with fairly long terms and good pay for 
teachers. 

Not including the city of Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny City in a similar average, such a 
summary would show a perceptible reduction 
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in both the average /erm and wages of the 
county districts, and a corresponding lower 
relative standing than appears from the re- 
port as published. There were thirteen dis. 
tricts in the county of Allegheny having an 
annual term of only six months, which is the 
minimum fixed by law for the school year 
ending June, 1891, and twenty-three dis. 
tricts in which the salaries paid were below 
forty dollars a month, and in a majority of 
these districts the schools were closed at the 
end of the term with money in the district 
treasury, in some instances sufficient to 
have paid for two additional months’ school, 
and in none of these districts was the tax 
rate for school purposes anywhere near the 
maximum, but in most was quite below the 
average in the State at large. 

Now, so far as the evidence goes, you will 
agree with me that there can be no valid ex- 
cuse whatever for continuing this policy. 
The terms in the districts which last year 
provided for only six months school, should 
be increased and the wages of teachers 
should be more liberal. ‘The State appro- 
priation of two million dollars for last year 
has been increased to five million dollars for 
the current year ending in June, 1892, 
the payment of which will begin after that 
date, the appropriation for which warrants 
are now going out being that for the year 
ending June, 1891 ; and from this time forth 
the County of Allegheny should not have 
within its boundaries a single district with 
only a minimum school term of six months, 
nor a man or woman employed as a teacher 
for less than forty dollarsa month. Indeed 
there should be few such short term districts 
hereafter in the State at large. The State 
has done its part in this direction at least to 
make the public school system more thor- 
ough and efficient in its operation, and is 
making no unreasonable demand of the 
Directors in expecting them as representa- 
tives of their respective districts to provide 
school facilities and build school houses that 
shall meet the requirements of the age, to 
have longer terms, and to employ teachers 
who are well qualified for their professional 
duties and who will receive honest and ade- 
quate compensation for the services required 
of them. ‘ 

These are some of the practical questions 
you are called upon to determine, and upon 
your determination in favor of an advance 
along the whole line popular verdict will re- 
cord its approval, The opportunities which 
are yours to-day must be improved now or 
they are gone forever. Many of the boys 
and girls in your schools this year will give 
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place to others the next, and they who go 
out of the schools will take from you not 
only the opportunity of service to them, but 
will place upon you a personal accountabil- 
ity for what you may have failed to do 
through neglect or indifference, and for 
which you are or may be in a measure re- 
sponsible. 

I have tried to impress upon you, as Di- 
rectors, the great responsibility of the 
official trust which you have accepted, and 
have merely referred to the unlimited op- 
portunities for doing good which are yours 
to improve as your judgment and conscience 
shall determine. You are doubtless familiar 
with the suggestions made in the line of 
your duties, and your presence here this 
afternoon is a very gratifying evidence of 
the interest you have in the welfare of the 
public schools. Leave nothing undone 
within your power to advance the cause of 
education in which every patriot and citi- 
zen of this Commonwealth is concerned. 
Do for the children of this generation what 
you would have them do for the next, actu- 
ated now and always by a spirit of true de- 
votion and loyal service to the common 
cause in which you have enlisted and which 
is your privilege and duty to promote, as 
the official guardians of a most sacred trust. 


SOME THOUGHTS FOR TEACHERS. 


What has been said to the Directors pres- 
ent in certain lines, emphasizing their re- 
sponsibilities and duties and fidelity to 
trust, is equally applicable to the Teacher’s 
profession. The Teacher is the acknowl- 
edged leader of the forces that constitute 
the factors upon which the Commonwealth 
must rely for the education of the children. 

More is expected and demanded of the 
public schools to-day than ever before, and 
to meet these growing demands in the 
spirit of the times requires of the Teachers 
a higher standard of qualifications from 
year to year. Teachers, as well as Direc- 
tors, must dignify their office by a faithful 
and conscientious performance of its duties, 
in order to succeed in their chosen profes- 
sion. No teacher should be satisfied to 
hold as a credential for several successive 
years the lowest grade of certificate author- 
zed by law, and although scholastic attain- 
ments are enumerated with the essential and 
indispensable qualifications, scholarship 
alone will not insure a teacher’s success. 
Other qualities, moral and social, are no less 
essential. Professional zeal, earnestness, 
Patience, love for the work and for the 
children, are characteristic of the really suc- 
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cessful teacher, and contribute in a great 
measure to his success. A Teacher’s exam- 
ple isa potent element in his work. Pre- 
cepts may be forgotten, but the daily asso- 
ciation of teacher and scholars, impressed 
by kindly deeds, and sympathy exemplified 
in the consistent Christian character of an 
instructor, will be to the scholar a living 
and lasting inspiration. 

The God-given privilege of teaching chil- 
dren cannot be lightly regarded from any 
point of view. There is no place in the 
Teacher’s profession for persons who are in- 
different or antagonistic to the religious 
convictions of the people of this land. The 
changing conditions of things, as you may 
all observe, are forcing upon the attention 
of the people of this country vital issues af- 
fecting the moral, social and political char- 
acter of the government. As Teachers you 
must be prepared to take a firm stand in 
support of the principles that assert them- 
selves in defense of the right and in opposi- 
tion to the wrong, wherever you may find 
these forces in conflict. You have volun- 
tarily assumed duties that place upon you a 
most solemn: obligation to do what truth, 
morality and justice require of you. If you 
have carefully studied the signs of the times, 
you will readily understand what the situa- 
tion demands, honestly and fairly demands, 
of the public schools of this time. 

When you consider the effect produced by 
the rapidly increasing population of this 
country from year to year, augmented largely 
by an incongruous element indifferent in 
many instances, and antagonistic in others, 
to American ideas and American institu- 
tions, you can see what a stupendous bur- 
den is laid upon the public schools. 

The population of our own Common- 
wealth has increased at the rate of about one 
hundred thousand annually during the last 
decade. We now have a population of over 
five millions, two hundred and fifty thous- 
and. The county of Allegheny has now 
over half a million people residing within 
its territorial limits—an increase of almost 
two hundred thousand; making a gain of 
fifty-five per cent. in its population in the 
last ten years. Such facts as these are sug- 
gestive, not to teachers only, but to all who 
are and must be deeply concerned in the 
moral and educational welfare of our 
country. It is becoming more and more 
apparent to thoughtful and patriotic citizens 
that the public school, above all other 
secular agencies, is the great safeguard of 
the republic. 

The State clearly has the right to pre- 
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scribe the subjects that shall be introduced 
into the public schools, and to enforce, by 
ts local authorities in their respective dis- 
tricts, the study of such subj cts as may be 
designated by law; and Directors may, of 
their own option, supplement these by re- 
quiring such additional studies to be pur- 
sued as the advancement of the several 
school districts, under their cfficial jurisdic- 
tion, may require. There is, therefore, no 
prescribed maximum limit to the studies that 
may be required in the development and 
growth of the public schools, and no limita- 
tions within the reasonable rm quirements of 
the schools themselves are placed upon them 
by State regulations. On the contrary, the 
Jocal Boards, in harmony with the sentiment 
of the people who are directly interested in 
the welfare of the schools, may greatly ex- 
pand their operation, but they cannot con- 
sistently restrict and curtail and hamper the 
schools in their scope and usefulness and 
purpose by neglecting or failing to comply 
with the laws governing the operation of 
the system to the extent of its minimum 
provisions. ‘There must be no failure, ne- 


glect or non compliance in this particular 
on the part of Teachers and Directors, if the 
schools are to be made as thorough and ef- 
ficient as the State requires they shall be. 


Teachers are called upon, in their legiti- 
mate lines of work, to give temperance in- 
struction to all the children in the public 
schools. The law makes it the duty of the 
Directors to introduce the study as a legal 
branch, coming within the minimum studies 
expressly designated by an act of Assembly. 
If there were no such law upon the statute 
bovk, a sincere and sympathetic regard for 
the welfare of the children ought to prompt 
both Teachers and Directors, as a_ plain 
moral duty, to empbasize such instruction as 
the law now requires, and the right impulses 
of the people should inspire them to give 
their hearty and earnest co-operation in all 
the efforts called into activity to advance a 
cause which has such direct and urgent 
claims upon all good citizens. Such obli- 
gations as these cannot safely be shirked nor 
evaded by any man or woman whose duty 
it is to serve the public as a school officer or 
teacher. The duties thus enjoined should 
be discharged fearlessly, faithfully and con- 
scientiously under all circumstances, and 
with an intelligent comprehension of the 
results, far-reaching in their influence, to be 
produced by such fidelity and service in be- 
half of the children. 

The function of the public school, as it is 
understood to day, is bringing within its 
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range of instruction, moral and _ patriotic 
questions involving the welfare of the people 
and the perpetuity of the government, that 
were not called for by the circumstances 
and conditions of twenty or twenty-five 
years ago, The same conditions do not 
exist. The responsibilities of citizenship 
are greater than ever before. The rapid 
growth of cities aggregating millions of 
people and composed in part of a hetero. 
geneous element of different nationalities, is 
suggestive of govermental, social, educa- 
tional and moral problems, which are chal- 
lenging the wisest statesmanship for solution, 

In such a crisis, the public schools, in 
charge of teachers properly trained and fit- 
ted for their duties by experience and 
qualifications, liberally supported by State 
and local authorities, are confessedly the 
greatest safeguards of the peace, prosperity 
and perpetuity of the nation. The free 
public schools are the outgrowth of a purely 
American sentiment, and the system is al- 
ready so interwoven into the fabric of the 
government as to be a component part of 
its organizatiom. If the common school, 
the free school of the masses, should cease 
to exist, the government itself could not 
long survive asa republic. All these varied 
interests, affecting the moral, political, edu- 
cational and social conditions of the people, 
are as clearly allied to the welfare of the 
government as to the domestic tranquillity 
which brings to the family life the peace and 
pleasure enjoyed in happy homes. 

Intelligent citizenship, one of the requi- 
sites of a free government in which the 
people are sovereigns rather than subjects, 
can continue to be the proud boast of 
Americans only whose the public school is 
doing its legitimate work. The duty of the 
hour is calling for a firmer adherence to the 
fundamental principles of the public school 
system, loyal service to its urgent require- 
ments, a more liberal support of its policy, 
and a more general and substantial sym- 
pathy for the teachers. 

Nothing is demanded that is not abso- 
lutely required to give to your children such 
an education as the public schools should 
offer to every boy and girl who may choose 
to accept of the privilege granted. One of 
the duties devolving upon the friends of the 
public schools in this connection is to study 
the situation as it is, in order to know what 
is actually required of the individual citizen 
in his relation to the government, and to 
the schools as an essential factor in the pro 
motion of general intelligence among the 
people. There are responsibilities resting 
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upon every man and woman, and duties de- 


‘ manded of every one, however humble may 


be his rank or obscure the station which he 
occupies in the battle-line of the conflict. 
Sound morals, industrious, honest and intel- 
ligent citizenship, with firm religious con- 
victions on the part of the people, are the 
elements that contribute to a nation’s true 
greatness and lasting prosperity. 

The measure of greatness and of promi- 
nence and of honorable distinction that has 
fallen to the lot of our nation among the 
governments of the world, what it ‘now is 
and all that is promised, have come to it 
and will come because of these characteris- 
tics of its people, not because of its. increas- 
ing population or material wealth. Let us 
not mistake the aims and purposes and func- 
tions of the public schools, nor fail to un- 
derstand and appreciate our personal re- 
sponsibility in the performance of our duties, 
and in the discharge of the obligations that 
have a claim upon us in promoting the wel- 
fare of the schools. As faithful and con- 
scientious Teachers, the highest moral esti- 
mate you can place upon your services will 
not reach beyond the dignity and usefulness 
of your calling. Next to the parent, your 
rela'ion to the children is a most sacred re- 
lation. The daily lives of the children are 
influenced and characters developed, not so 
much by what a Teacher says or does, as by 
what he is. Keep in mind this thought, 
and remember, all of you, in whatever 
capacity you are called upon to render ser- 
vice for the children, whether as a Teacher, 
Director, or Patron of the public schools, 
that the opportunity which in God’s provi- 
dence is yours to-day is a time of seed-sow- 
ing of which all eternity will be the harvest. 


CONTACT WITH NATURE. 


» hipaa studies which tend to prepare our 
farm children to be intelligent agricul- 
turists must be in our country schools. 
Teachers will be benefited by clearing the 
field of superfluous books, and enabling 
them to use their senses in original observa- 


tion and investigation. The simplest 
methods in education are invariably best. I 
remember one school only in which the 
teacher, a pupil of Agassiz, used this abso- 
lute simplicity, which to me seemed the 
perfection of teaching. He laid before each 
of the children a plant—roots, flowers, 
‘stems, leaves—just as it was pulled from the 
Soil. ‘*Now examine it,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
tell me all you see.’’ The plant was thor- 





oughly studied and named. They were 
then sent home to make research further, 
and to report next day what they could 
discover. The second study of the same 
plant was full of enthusiasm. The children 
had been in the woods pulling specimens 
and making careful observations. This 
should be the universal method of study. I 
do not imagine that the school-garden 
system will prevent folly in teaching ; but 
its whole tendency will be to bring the pupil 
into contact with nature, and compel the 
study of things as they are. The children 
will grow their own object lessons. Pre- 
eminently the children should study native 
plants, such as can be gathered from the 
surrounding country. 

The teacher should be allowed not only a 
certain portion of each day for outdoor 
study, but all needed time for taking pupils 
to the woods and wild places to collect the 
plants native to the region. The search for 
these, as well as the study of those found, 
will constitute education. Asa Gray wasa 
product of just such work. It will create 
mental enthusiasm ; the curse of book edu- 
cation is mental ponderosity. Such educa- 
tion will spread to the homes of the child- 
ren; parents will become co-laborers. They 
will turn out toaid them. Each parent will 
be proud to know that his child is notable 
for investigation. I do not venture to 
touch on the richness of the field, the vol- 
umes that will be opened. If I were to 
mention one item, it would be light thrown 
on every-day things, the charm thrown about 
the commonest plant. What a new world 
to a child this becomes when he sees that 
potentillas and strawberries are cousins, and 
strawberries, peaches, plums, cherries, apri- 
cots, blackberries, are all of one family ori- 
gin! But there is most to be said of the very 
practical nature of such study. It all tells 
on home life. It all goes to make farm life 
interesting. It all leads in the way of en- 
abling a child to be a better agriculturist - 
and a happier person. I am confident, 
however, that the very best result of nature 
study in a natural manner, is moral devel- 
opment. When you bring a child face to 
face with divine thoughts, you will be syre 
to see higher moral conviction working out 
into higher moral life. 

When Agassiz was at Penikese, he said to 
his pupils: ‘‘You must be reverent before 
Nature. Here is the work of God, and He 
is now at work. It is not a place for folly.”’ 
This feeling toward the universe is the finest 
work of science. I find that the study of 
chemistry and physics in the laboratory, and 
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of botany and zodlogy and entomology in 
the fields, steadily strengthens the character 
of my children. Books are looked upon 
only as references, mere tallies and memo- 
randa. The real theme of study is nature, 
and every moment more clearly they see pur- 
pose in nature. I know nothing more beau- 
tiful than a young soul walking up toa clearer 
conception of the Holy Will working for bet- 
terment in all things, and to his own ability 
to work on the same lines. With all our 
boasting we are still in no one thing more 
lacking in wisdom of expenditure and true 
economy than in our method of equipping 
schools. Ic will pay to engage good teach- 
ers and hold them at a just price; but the 
utmost pittance paid to a stupid and half- 
bred person is sheer waste. In no way 
could we more substantially throw away 
money than on an ignoramus. We needa 
totally new method of preparing our com- 
mon school teachers for their work. Until 
that method is set in operation, I see no 
better plan to make the system do what is 
now expected of the teacher. The school 
garden will do that—give enthusiasm, and 
win the pupil forward in spite of unequipped 
leaders.— Christian Register. 


_—_—_- 


THREE ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 


FROM AN OLD GERMAN PAPER. 


HERE was once a Christian schoolmas- 
ter at Cairo, in Egypt, of whom Ste- 
phen Shultz speaks in his ‘‘ Providence of 
God,’’ who easily contrived to keep his 
numerous schools in the best order, for he 
had provided himself with three constant as- 
sistants, Faith, Prayer, and Patience. Such 
a schoolmaster as that at Cairo, and 
who would not without these assistants sup- 
erintend his school a single day, was Jere- 
miah Flatt, private teacher at Stuttgard, on 
whom many a heart now thinks with sincere 
and grateful affection. This good man, in 
. his toilsome office, was always cheerful and 
happy ; and after faithfully discharging the 
duties of a teacher, had time enough left out 
of school hours to be a father to the poor 
children, a counsellor and peace-maker 
among families, an ageeable companion, and 
a guide in the way of Heaven. Many in- 
stances might be mentioned of what old 
Flatt effected in his school with his three 
assistants, sometimes without raising his 
finger. We will mention one. 
‘*T was,’’ he relates in old age, ‘“‘I was 
for more than fifty years superintendent of 
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the orphan house, and had a room full of 
children to instruct. Every morning I used 
to pray for patience and meekness. Once 
while walking up and down among my 
scholars, I observed a boy of twelve years 
old who leaned upon the table with both el- 
bows. I reproved him for it being im. 
proper, and moved on, When I passed him 
again, he was again leaning in the same 
manner upon the table, for which I a sec. 
ond time reproved him. He obeyed this 
time fora moment, but when I[ came to him 
a third time, I found him insolently lean- 
ing still, and read in his countenance a 
contempt of my reproof. Now the gall was 
stirred in me; I checked myself, however, 
immediately, and prayed to God: ‘ Make 
me patient toward this child, as Thou art 
patient toward me, an old child.’ My an. 
ger was at once allayed, I was composed 
and silent, and proceeded in my instruction. 
The boy remained in the same impudent 
posture, but I heeded him not. After 
school I called him to me, and meanwhile I 
prayed, before he came, for wisdom and 
meekness. He came up in a noisy, rude 
manner, shutting the door after him with 
greatviolence. ‘ Whydid youslam the door 
to?’ I asked. ‘I did not slam it,’ he an- 
swered insolently. ‘Indeed you did slam 
it,’ said I, ‘No,Idid not slam it.’ I now 
went up to him, took him by the hand, and 
asked him in a mild tone: ‘ Do you know, 
my son, whom you offend, and against 
whom you sin ? Not against me do you sin, 
but against your Saviour, who has never 
done you harm. Reflect! Why do you 
thus ?’ The boy’s heart was broken ; he be- 
gan to weep, and with sobs asked my par- 
don for his wicked conduct. ‘I had,’ said 
he, ‘resolved to-day industriously to pro- 
voke you by disobedience until you should 
strike me. This, I supposed, would pain 
you more than it would pain me. I beg 
you will forgive me; I will never do so 
again as long as I live.’ And when he con- 
tinued to entreat further, I now repre- 
sented to him how wicked his conduct had 
been, and let him go with the assruance that 
I had already forgiven him. He went away, 
however, inconsolable. 

‘In the afternoon when I had finished 
my instructions in the other classes, and was 
alone in my chamber in the evening, there 
was a knock at my door. The boy came 
in with eyes red from weeping. ‘It is not 
possible,’ he said, sobbing, that I could for- 
give him, he had acted toward me so like a 
demon, and therefore he could not rest. If 
I would tell him that I had forgiven him he 
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would certainly never offend me any more, 
even by alook. I told him as I had done 
at noon, that he might be assured of my for- 
giveness ; but he should pray to the Saviour 
for forgiveness, for he had offended him 
most, and it was his part to forgive who had 
suffered the injury. The boy went away 
weeping. 

“ The next morning I had scarcely risen 
when my little offender came again, weep- 
ing so much I[ was quite surprised. He had 
not slept, he told me; his conduct yesterday 
preyed upon his mind, and he begged me 
once more, with all his heart, not to with- 
draw my former love for him. He could 
not comprehend how he could yesterday 
have formed such a shameful purpose, but 
he could assure me that he should have ad- 
hered obstinately to his purpose, notwith- 
standing any punishment which might have 
been inflicted, but my love and meekness 
had so affected him, that he could not with- 
stand them ; I must tell him how it was pos- 
sible to bear such wanton provocation with 
so much patience. Upon this I answered 
him: ‘ Dear child, this I cannot tell you ex- 
actly. I would, however, express it briefly 
thus: I have received forgiveness from the 
Lord, therefore I can forgive you.’ ”’ 

This story was related by old Jeremiah 
Flatt, and he added: ‘* The boy was from 
that time my best scholar, and lives still at 
Stuttgard as a respectable citizen.”’ 

This, and much else, our superintendent 
at the orphan house effected in his room full 
of children, and afterwards as private 
teacher in his much-frequented school; be- 
cause he did not allow himself to keep 
school alone, always having by his side 
three assistants, Faith, Prayer and Patience. 
—The Student. 


-— 


DR. BROOKS’ VISIT TO EUROPE. 





HE return of Dr. Edward Brooks, the 

newly-elected Superintendent of Phila- 
delphia, from his summer trip across the 
Atlantic, was the occasion of a call from one 
of the city staff of the Philadelphia Press, 
who gives the following as the substance of 
conversation with him as to the result of his 
observations in Europe: 


The systems of education which I examined 
most carefully and thoroughly, and that gave 
me most of the ideas which | will present to the 
Board for the improvement of our own system, 
were those of London and Paris. I spent a 

ng time studying the London system, and 
fortunately had excellent opportunities for 

Ngso. It was in that city that I found the 
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solution of a question that has long been the 
source of a great deal of thought and study to 
me. It is in regard to manual training schools. 
Our manual training school here is very limited 
in its work, and only a small proportion of the 
pupils passing through the grammar schools 
can now avail themselves of its advantages. 
How to bring it about that all our boys and 
girls can get that training, has been the question 
I have endeavored to solve. I had a plan al- 
most completed before I left, and when I 
reached London I found a system very similar 
to the one I had thought of, in practical opera- 
tion there. 

The London system is to have a number of 
central training schools to which, from a radius 
of about a mile around, the pupils, not only of 
the grammar, but the other schools, are sent 
for several hours each day. They have also 
central cookeries, and central housekeeping 
schools for girls. In this way all the children, 
whether they go through the grammar schools 
or not, get the practical instruction necessary 
for going through life. The plan for having 
such central schools I am heartily in favor of 
carrying out in this city. 

In Paris, the most striking thing to me was 
the perfect organization of the schools and the 
geod work of their Normal schools. The 
teachers, in even the lowest grades, are re- 
quired to be graduates from one of the Normals, 
and that insures their competence. Taken asa 
whole, the French system is the nearest to per- 
fection that I have yet seen. In Paris I was the 
guest of M. Buisson, who has charge of educa- 
tional matters there. I met him during the 
Centennial exhibition in 1876, and he cordially 
received me and enabled me to get an insight 
into the workings of the system. 

I heard many of the classes reciting, and 
must say that, especially in arithmetic, they 
were far ahead of children of the same age in 
our country. In some things, our children are 
just as far ahead of theirs; but, take it all in all, 
I think the results of the French system of edu- 
cation are a little ahead ofours. One thing that 
was very forcibly impressed upon me was the 
vigor of European teaching. I found it the same 
everywhere I went. The teachers were much 
more vigorous in their work than ours are. 

How do our buildings and apparatus compare 
with those of London and Paris ? 

Very favorably, indeed. In fact, ours are 
far superior to theirs in every way. Some of 
their buildings are in a state that we would not 
tolerate in this country, and the best are much 
inferior to our best. Neither is their apparatus 
as good or as complete as ours. 

In England the question of free schools is 
being discussed. At present the children who 
go to what are called board schools, under the 
supervision of a managing board, are required 
to pay for their tuition. Hard as it is to believe, 
it is the parents of these pupils themselves that 
oppose the movement to make the schools free. 
The reason of it is this : Caste distinction is very 
decided there, and the artisans are opposed to 
having their sons go to the same school with 
the sons of trades-people, and vice versa. 
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Should the schools be free, they could not help 
this mixture. Eventually, however, in fact in 
avery short time, I think England will have 
free schools like the United States. 

The theory of teaching in the London schools 
is different from that of many cities in our 
country. The popular method of teaching in 
many places in this country is by the oral 
method, not having the young pupils use any 
book or study any lessons at home, but working 
by charts. In England, however, although in 
the very earliest stages of educating children 
the oral object methods are used, they do away 
with these as soon as possible, and confine their 
attention to text-books. 

Unfortunately the schools of Berlin were not 
in session when I was there, and consequently 
I did not have an opportunity to see the work- 
ings of their system. I am more than satisfied 
with th: comparison of the schools here with 
those I have visited. In many respects we are 
superior to any I saw, in some respects equal, 
and in a few things we are a little inferior. 
What we want to do is to improve the things in 
which we are inferior and those in which we 
are equal, so that we will be superior in every- 
thing. That is our ambition for our schools. 


_ > 


FRUIT TREES AND SHRUBBERY. 





BY R. B. STODDARD 

N the first place, select none but good 

healthy stock, for you might as well try 
to make a good healthy man from a con- 
sumptive boy as to make a good healthy tree 
out of a diseased tree or shrub from the nur- 
sery. Then great care should be taken in 
preparing the soil for the trees and shrubs, 
many thinking all they have to do is to dig 
a hole and put in the tree and they have 
done their part. It isa mistake, and they 
will find at their cost that they must look 
after them as well as anything else from 
which they expect to get good results. Get 
good printed directions from your nursery- 
man or his agent for preparation of soil, 
pruning and planting of trees and shrubs, 
etc., then follow the instructipns, and there 
is no fear of the results. 

Get nothing but the varieties that are 
adapted to this climate, then attend to them, 
and the orchard will bring you more profit 
than ten or twenty times the same amount 
of land in grain of any kind. But it must 
be attended to. 

It has for years been the opinion of the 
people of this country that it is the cold 
weather which kills the trees, but this is a 
great mistake ; it is the sun in February and 
March, or when the sun gets hot enough to 
thaw the frost out, for you know the sun 
will thaw the frost out on the south side of 











anything in February and March if the mer. 
cury is below zero. It thaws days and 
freez2s nights and loosens the bark, and 
when the bark becomes loose and the worms 
get under the bark, your tree is gone. If 
you will examine it you will find that your 
trees are diseased on the southwest side, 
showing this theory to be correct, for the 
north and east side of the trees is never 
hurt, showing that it is not the cold weather 
that hurts them. Trees need protection 
from the sun, and the best way is to set, in 
the fall before the ground freezes, a board 
six to eight inches wide, as high as the body 
of the tree, on the southwest side and about 
four inches from the tree, and then the sun 
will not thaw the frost out and your trees 
will be sound. 

The writer does not believe in wrapping 
trees to prevent rabbits from eating them, as 
it makes the tree tender and also makes a 
harbor for vermin. A better way is to take 
lath and cut them in two, sharpen one end, 
and stick a few pieces around a little way 
from the tree. They need not be close to- 
gether. Another thing which kills trees is the 
borer, which works at or near the ground, 
but which can be prevented by the use of 
wood ashes. 

A hoed crop is the best for the trees for 
the first four or five years, and then the 
orchard may be seeded, but the trees should 
be well mulched to prevent grass from bind- 
ing around the roots of the trees. Trim 
vour trees to the shape desired at the time 
of the planting, and then never cut a big 
limb after that, for it does not heal over 
quickly enough to. prevent decay. Be sure 
to get good healthy stock which is adapted 
to this climate, and then do your part well, 
and the writer is satisfied that by following 
the above advice good fruit can be grown 
here, and be made to pay a large per cent. 
on the money and labor expended. 


ee 


ABOUT RAIN MAKING. 
‘CIENTISTS, farmers and ranchmen, and 
S in fact the entire reading public, have 
recently had their attention centred on 
Texas and the successful operations of the 
Government rain-makers. The cowboys of 
the ‘‘Staked Plains’’ of that State have 
been treated to a free exhibition of fireworks 
such as has seldom if ever been equaled 10 
the Lone Star State. The coyotes and at- 
telopes have been scattered in terror by this 
terrific cannonading of the experimenters, 
and to the joy of the ranchman, copious rains 
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have fallen on the parched prairies of the 
Llano Estacado, breaking a drought of long 
duration, and averting the distress and 
suffering which would have followed a few 
more weeks of dry weather. 

Before the close of the late war, it became 
so conspicuous a fact that heavy rain would 
almost inevitably follow a hot engagement, 
that the storm was fully anticipated, and 
was regarded as one of the factors in the 
case to be considered by a leader when 
forming his plans upon the eve of battle. In 
most of these cases the storms began about 
twelve hours after the heavy firing, generally 
arising in the night following the battle, 
and in cases of continual fighting for sev- 
eral days, as in the battles of the Wilderness, 
they occurred nightly during the continu- 
ance of the engagements. History also 
shows that during the Mexican war many 
battles on the arid plains of Mexico were 
followed by copious rainfalls, a condition 
almost unknown in some of these localities. 

Gen. Daniel Ruggles, of Fredericksburg, 
Va., was among the number of those who ob- 
served the regularity of this phenomenon of 
rainfall after battles, and soon after the close 
of the war he applied for a patent on the 
idea of ‘‘ producing rainfall artificially by 
means of explosions in the upper air.’’ 
Gen. Ruggles’ idea was crude, but he ob- 
tained his patent and thereby the exclusive 
right to the wholesale and retail trade in 
artificial rain storms in this country. How- 
ever, when Congress took up the matter and 
began to talk of investigating the subject, 
Gen. Ruggles freely surrendered all his 
rights in favor of the government. 

After Gen. Ruggles had taken out his pa- 
pers, the subject of artificial rainfall 1eceived 
little attention for twenty years or more, 
but as the grain and cattle interests extended 
into the semi arid regions of the West 
and Southwest, the possibilities of the sub- 
ject began to be discussed, and many of the 
prominent farm and ranch owners of the 
West were soon convinced that the scheme 
was well worth a trial. C. B. Farwell and 
Nelson Morris, of Chicago, both of whom 
are largely interested in stock lands, took 
the matter before Congress and by dint of 
earnest agitation obtained last year an ap- 
Propriation of $2,000 for use by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in prosecuting investi- 
gations in this line, and the last Congress 
added $7,000 to this sum for a series of 
Practical experiments. At the urgent re- 
quest of the friends of the scheme, Gen. 
Robert G. Dyrenforth consented to superin- 
tend the investigations and experiments. 
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A series of tentative experiments were 
first prosecuted near Washington, at which a 
number of prominent officials and scientists 
were present. At the time of the operations 
in the District of Columbia, the explosions 
produced great alarm throughout the sub- 
urbs, and a petition was immediately pre- 
sented to Uncle Jerry Rusk praying that he 
remove ‘‘his dynamiters’’ to a region more 
remote and secluded, and an arid spot in 
Texas was selected. 

The mode of operation which General 
Dyrenforth adopts is to form a ‘line of bat- 
tle’’ covering a position about three miles 
long and two deep’ _ Along the front of the 
line giant powder is fired from mortars, and 
bombs of ‘‘rackarock’’ mixture are exploded. 
Behind this a second line is formed, consist- 
ing of fifty cloth kites held by electric wire 
and bearing loads of dynamite. The dy- 
namite is exploded when the kites are high 
in the air by means of a cap and an electric 
current which is passed through the wires. 
The dynamite is suspended from the kites by 
wires of a length sufficient to prevent the 
kites from being injured by the explosions. 

A third line is formed behind the kites, 
consisting of explosive balloons of 10, 12, 
and 20 feet diameter, charged with oxhydro- 
gen gas, which is one of the most violent 
explosives known to science. Ten to twenty 
of these balloons are in the air at once, each 
containing from 500 to 5,000 cubic feet of 
the explosive gases. The concussion from 
the explosion of one of these balloons is so 
great that it must be allowed to rise to a 
great height in order to prevent injury to the 
operatives and surrounding objects. The 
explosion is produced by means of electric 
wires, or by a time fuse so regulated that the 
explosion will take place when the balloon 
has had time to reach the proper altitude, 
which varies according to conditions from 
1,000 to 7,000 feet. 

In charging the balloons with the gases 
the empty envelope is first spread on the 
ground and filled one-third full with oxygen. 
This is done by attaching the balloon by a 
hose to retorts filled with chlorate of potas- 
sium and manganese. ‘The retorts are then 
subjected to intense heat in oxygen furnaces 
constructed for the purpose, when oxygen 
gas is generated which passes through a lime- 
water wash into the balloon. When the 
balloon is one-third full it is detached from 
the oxygen apparatus and connected by a 
pipe with one of the large hydrogen genera- 
tors, which completes the inflation. The 
hydrogen generator consists of a large tank 
half-full of water and iron borings turned 
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from cast-iron projectiles in the navy yard 
at Washington. Into this sulphuric acid, 
or vitriol, is slowly decanted. The acid 
separates the water into its gases, hydrogen 
and oxygen, and the iron takes up the 
oxygen, allowing the free hydrogen to es- 
cape through a pipe and wash-barrel into the 
balloon, which is held captive by a netting 
attached to sand-bags. 

The observation ascents are made in bal- 
loons of twenty feet diameter. The balloon 
is held captive at a height of 1,000 feet by a 
strong cable, while the meteorologist in the 
basket communicates the readings of his 
instrument through a telephone to those on 
the ground below. The cable is then let 
go, and the balloon rises to the height of 
over two miles, and then descending lands 
the occupant at a distance of several miles 
from the starting point. A carriage has 
already started from the headquarters, how- 
ever, and the aeronautical observer is seen 
riding quietly back on terra firma with his 
balloon, folding basket, and instruments 
safely packed away. 

Three closely related principles or the- 
ories are recognized and acted upon by 
General Dyrenforth and his party in their 
experiments, which, stated briefly and bereft 
of technical terms, are as follows: 


First, most rain-storms have their origin in 
the mingling of different currents of the up- 
per air strata, some of which are warm and 
moisture-laden (in any locality) while others 


are much cooler. As soon as these cur- 
rents begin to mingle, the warm, moist cur- 
rent is cooled and its moisture is thus 
squeezed out of it as fiom a sponge. This 
moisture first becomes visible as vapor or 
**cloud,’’ and finally condenses into rain. 
The process is a progressive one, and will 
generally multiply upon itself from a very 
small beginning. The immense air-waves 
produced by the explosion of the balloons 
at high altitudes start this mingling of cur- 
rents, which, progressing by the force of the 
latent heat released in the condensation of 
moisture, grows into a storm centre. 

The second theory is that a continuous 
series of explosions jars together or agglom- 
erates the particles of moisture in the air 
into rain-drops, which are precipitated to 
the ground. ‘The effect is evident after a 
heavy clap of thunder, and has been repeat- 
edly produced by General Dyrenforth’s 
party—heavy showers have been shaken from 
light clouds from which no rain had been 
failing. To produce this effect the kites are 
used with dynamite cartridges attached. 

In the third place it is believed that the 
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frictional electricity which is generated jn 
the jarring of the earth and air at the point 
of the operations, also creates a magnetic 
field into which the particles of moisture are 
drawn and gathered. The explosions on 
and near the ground are especially calculated 
to secure this result. 

Gen. Dyrenforth does not claim that he 
has fully demonstrated the practicability of 
producing rainfall artificially at all times and 
under all conditions, but it seems certain, 
from observations made, that his operations 
have exerted marked influence upon the 
condition of the weather, and produced defi- 
nite practical results in the midst of the arid 
Staked Plains of Texas.— Sterling Standard, 


————— 


EDUCATIONAL BRAHMINS. 
BY SUPT. A. P. MARBLE. 


HE Educational Brahmins did not go to 

Toronto. They do not attend conven- 
tions, nor have any dealings with the Sa- 
maritans. An Educational Brahmin is 
chiefly concerned about keeping his caste 
distinct and uncontaminated. He devotes 
himself to the discovery of some little device 
as a sort of label for himself and those of his 
caste—a phylactery to remind him of his 
dignity; and when after a time this badge 
becomes generally known and used by the 
vulgar crowd, he finds another. To illus- 
trate:—Virgil is the name by which a fam- 
ous Latin poet has long been known; but 
the Brahmins have found out, or think they 
have found out, that he used to spell his 
name with an ¢; and if you do not spell it 
Vergil you betray yourself at once as not 
belonging to the caste. But as soon as the 
crowd come to use the ¢, some other equally 
important fashion must serve as a badge. 
Illustrations of this kind are numerous. 
The Brahmin does not make himself com- 
mon. He will, on rare occasions, consent 
to address a gathering of teachers:—not as 
one of them, and of the same clay, but asa 
superior instructor, to show them how little 
they know, how poorly their work is done, 
and how they ought to improve. He en- 
shrouds himself in a sort of sublimated air 
like the atmosphere of the moon, on a dead 
planet as it were, removed from those human 
passions and interests that sway the multi 
tude ; and he views from a distance the en- 
deavors of the ordinary teacher with a super- 
cilious smile. If any one of his order so far 
forgets himself, or so demeans himself, as to 
take part in the ordinary school convention, 
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the Brahmin turns the cold shoulder and 
makes the culprit feel that he is losing caste— 
that he ought not to descend to the level of 
the rank and flle—that he should be carried 
in a palanquin on the shoulders of an ador- 
ing throng. 

But the National Educational Association 
has achieved greatness. From ‘‘a mere 
handful’’ thirty-four years ago, it has grown 
tobe a great army. At Toronto it is esti- 
mated that 18,0co people were in attend- 
ance; more than $12,000 received into the 
treasury ; the bulletin netted the local com- 
mittee about $4,000, and these figures are 
less than those of some former years; the 
railroads vie with each other for its patron- 
age and make generous concessions; the 
public attention is directed to educational 
values and needs as never before; and the 
last twenty-five years have witnessed a suc- 
cessful revolution in the school-master’s 
position—largely through the influence of 
this Association. 

It has now become the medium through 
which educational thought and educational 
progress can be more widely diffused than 
by any other agency. By its audiences and 
by its yearly published proceedings, whoever 
speaks from its platform reaches a greater 
number of people than he could affect in 
any other way. And the social influence of 
this body affects the whole country. It 
brings together the extreme East and the re- 
motest West ; the South receives the North 
with open arms; the international bound- 
ary at the north of us disappears, and Can- 
ada and the States are one on the subject of 
education. 

The effect of all this upon the children of 
this continent, through the tens of thous- 
ands of teachers, can not be estimated. It 
means more for national unity than acts of 
Congress; more for international fraternity 
than treaties; more for education than vol- 
umes of learned disquisitions. 

But these great gatherings, with their un- 
doubted influence for good, in ways too 
humerous to name, have not been brought 
about by accident. Each year, some one 
has put into them intelligent work and the 
sweat of the brain. The grand results ap- 
pear, but the causes are not all displayed. 
But when the Brahmin condescends to turn 
his glass toward this great instrument of use- 
fulness, he sees at the helm perhaps a man 
hot of his caste; one who ‘‘ does not rep- 
Tesent education.’’ And he sees that some 
one has been instrumental in producing re- 
sults without the aid of the Brahmins, who 
he thinks should always be at the helm. 
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He therefore washes his soft hands of the 
whole business, and retires to his lofty con- 
templations about what ought to be, but is 
not; and when he speaks, it is not in praise 
of the good that has been accomplished, but 
in censure of that which has been left un- 
done. He is thinking about the ideal edu- 
cation for the few. The great mass of the 
people, their needs, their capabilities, their 
limitations, he knows nothing about ; for he 
does not see them nor mingle with them. It 
is gratifying to note the number of eminent 
scholars and noted educators of the highest 
rank who are not Brahmins. May their like 
increase! They are part of the National 
Association. They stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the educational workers of all 
ranks ; and they feel the warm pulsations of 
the democratic American heart. In this 
way they are fitted to guide and tohelp. It 
is by the unity of all classes of educators— 
I will not say from lowest to highest, for 
there is no low and no high in this great 
work, because one part is not less important 
than another—it is by this unity that the 
cause of education is to advance and the 
free school attain its highest excellence ;— 
by this, and not by the mutterings or the 
self gratulations of the Brahmins—School 
Bulletin. 


ies, 
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HOW TO TEACH YOUNG CHILDREN. 





BY MRS M. K. BELL. 


T is, of course, given up that ‘‘ As the twig 
is bent, the tree’s inclined,’’ but the how 
we bend it still remains to be told. The 
teaching of little ones, however, I find a 


charming experience. The first grade 
seems to be a place where infinite sugges- 
tions arise from the necessities of the work, 
from the children themselves; where the 
pliability of the material draws the touches 
unconsciously, and the variety lends a con- 
stant enchantment to the routine, and 
charms with renewed interest the teacher. 

The little child comes to the school room, 
as a general rule, with feelings akin to awe, 
with ideas of authority highly in the pre- 
dominance, with faculties sharpened in spe- 
cial lines and tinged with the home influ- 
ence that has surrounded it, with a propensity 
to love the teacher, but with a larger degree 
of acuteness to find a flaw in her conduct to- 
ward himself, and a share of indolence or 
easy satiety for one subject, but a due ap- 
preciation for superiority of work and in- 
terest in new ideas. 
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Such is the material, on the whole, which 
comes to the first grade year after year, to 
begin the school duties which shall fit them 
for the work of life. Such the chords to be 
played on which, if touched with a master- 
hand, shall gain fulness and strength of 
beauty, and vibrate at last with the full 
harmony of a perfect life; but if warped or 
Strained, years of tuning will not overcome 
the harshness or disposition to discordancy. 

Human beings love conquerors, and men 
will follow, even unto death, leaders im- 
bued with the faculty of impetuous com- 
mand; masses will collect and be swayed 
by stronger minds, and children will almost, 
without an exception, give up their wills if 
they feel the impulse of control. The little 
beings thus treated will, in nine cases out 
of ten, yield and never know they are doing 
it. ‘hey should feel by intuition that ‘a 
teacher is all-powerful ; should feel that their 
private interests are guarded and are con- 
stantly commanding attention—that they are 
each and every one singled out as a unit, and 
a little more than the usual amount of atten- 
tion accorded them. Awork! Aye, truly! 
But the work is not beyond the reach of a 
hand held by conscience and guided by duty. 

As for the methods, they are as varied as 
the many minds using them. To some rou- 
tine is the leading factor; to others, a gift 
of constantly imparting from their fund of 
knowledge; some have a way of drawing 
deductions from their children and so on, 
and it is as impossible for one mind to use 
another’s plan exactly as for that mind to 
give up its individuality. Beyond measure 
of value though, is the interchange of plans 
in our Normal classes—a word here, an idea 
there—changed possibly, adapted to cir- 
cumstances, but prompting to the best of 
work. ‘To me, I find that constant change 
is necessary to advancement ; to be ever on 
the alert and catch the passing impulse and 
act upon it, to let nothing pall, constantly 
to incite ingenuity and arouse originality. 
So if I Aave a theory or method, it is to 
change constantly. Things pall upon me 
dreadfully, and I find that new ideas are 
more necessary to me than‘to the children. 

For our failures, a word of consolation : 
The other night I came across a piece that 
at once sent a thrill of pleasure over me, and 
brought consolation for many a past trouble. 
When we come across a child who seems in 
some way to lack the susceptibilities we de- 
sire, take courage, it is not our fault possi- 
bly. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes tells us, some spot 
on which no impression can be made. 


Everybody has an ‘‘ idiotic area,’’ as | 
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I remember, in looking back over my life 
as a pupil in the public school, I was more 
in love with school when I found a teacher 
who had the happy faculty of keeping us 
amused and constantly on the gui vive for 
the unexpected ; who made us feel a fellow. 
ship with her, who denied not pleasure a 
place in her room, and who condescended 
toa joke. Once, when some of the Board 
of Education came in, she happened to have 
me at her desk, and was condoning my 
tendency to hurry, and was, I know dis- 
gusted. She said, ‘‘ I declare, she is as bad 
as the cow that spoils her nice bucket of 
milk by putting her foot in it !’’ 

Children are little men, and, I believe, 
appreciate the atmosphere of self-reliance 
far more than we imagine, and that, true or 
not, we should ever convince ourselves that 
for the nonce we are invincible. I know 
that in the ordinary spheres of life, if we 
cower, waver, or fear, we fare not so well as 
when we put our hands to the work, pluck 
up heart and know we can succeed. This 
feeling of conscious success is a wonderful 
aid in the school-room, and coupled with 
the knowledge of human nature, will enable 
us to overcome all the obstacles confronting 
us. I can see that the best work I have 
done has been when, if I had given up to 
personal feelings, I should have attempted 
only with fear, but, putting on a bold face, 
and trusting to our stand-by that ‘God 
helps those who help themselves,’’ made 
myself feel I could do it ; trying to interest 
myself as much as the children, and mingled 
with it an amount of fellowship with them, 
and urged them on by showing that I had 
confidence in their ability. 

Commendation is as powerful a weapon 
with little folks as with big ones. But as 
the varied instruments require the different 
master touches to bring out the harmony 
which is hidden in their quiet strings, so 
these little bundles of activity best vibrate 
when the hand becomes skilled to play upon 
the chords adapted to its touch; and the 
more of human nature studied the closer 
will be the union between teacher and pupil 
—the more accurate will be the treatment 
in individual cases and the greater the suc- 
cess.— Georgia Teacher. 


THE hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity ; 
Himself from God he could not free; 
He builded better than he knew ;— 
The conscious stone to beauty grew. . 
R. W. Emerson. 
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A WRITER in the London Times, in the 
course of a long article on Switzerland, 
says: The excellence and extent of education 
in Switzerland are evidenced by the fact that 
it is difficult to find even a poor peasant 
who cannot read and write. Every child in 
the country is compelled to attend school 
between the age of six and fourteen or fif- 
teen; in some cantons until sixteen. The 
systems vary, but the average time occupied 
in primary education is from eight to nine 
years; and no child can be employed in a 
factory or public workshop until he is fifteen 
years of age. All primary education is in 
the hands of the cantonal authorities, both in 
the matter of organization, administration, 
and inspection. The Federal Chambers 
have absolutely no power over the cantons 
in the management of primary schools, and 
a few years ago, when they attempted to 
impose a federal inspector, the people re- 
fused it, upon the »<ferendum. The princi- 
ple that every citizen must avail himself of 
the free instruction provided for his child- 
ren is, however, rigorously enforced, and 
the penalties for neglect of this duty are 
severe. There is, however, little trouble of 
this kind, and there are practically no va- 
grant and destitute children. ‘The system 
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employed of examining recruits for the army 
is also a stimulant to education. Every 
young Swiss, before commencing military 
service, must undergo the examen fédugog- 
igue, which includes reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, and Swiss history, 
and those who fail to meet the requirements 
are sent into the recruits’ school. This 
disgrace is, however, endured but by 0 3 
per cent., the average of the illiterate. 
Higher education has been greatly devel- 
oped in Switzerland during recent years, 
especially at Ziirich, the seat of the Federal 
Polytechnic School, the most complete in 
existence. It hasserved asa model for many 
institutions of its kind in different parts of 
the world. There are six cantonal univer- 
sities—at Bale, Ziirich, Berne, Fribourg, 
Lausanne, and Geneva—and the Federal 
Government subsidizes agricultural, com- 
mercial, and other technical schools in 
different parts of the country. A good deal 
of religious toleration is shown in the mat- 
ter of education. In communities where 
the population is composed of both Cath- 
olics and Protestants, the religious instruc- 
tion is always given at fixed hours, so 
that those who do not desire it need not 
attend.’’ 
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“Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree; Jock; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”” Scotch Farmer. 


HE next meeting of the Department of 

Superintendence will be held in Brook- 
lyn, New York, February 16th, 17th and 
18th, 1892. This early announcement is 
made in order that those having the charge 
of other educational meetings may avoid 
selecting the same dates. State Supt. Henry 
Sabin, of Des Moines, Iowa, is President of 
the Department, and Prof. L. W. Day, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, Secretary. 

TuE following is the Dr. Wickersham 
Memorial Committee that was appointed 
at the Bedford meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association: M. G. Brumbaugh, J. A. M. 
Passmore, Elizabeth Lloyd, James M. 
Coughlin, H. W. Fisher, J. D. Pyott and 

M. Streeter. This committee was an- 
hounced in our August number, but by 





an oversight on the part of the reporter it 
was not named at the close of the memorial 
proceedings in September number. 

Tue Braddock Board of Directors orders 
The School Fournail for its members ; also 
to the address of each of the teachers of the 
borough, thirty in number. ‘The Board has 
done this for some years, doubtless re- 
garding it a good investment for their 
schools. We would suggest it as an invest- 
ment worth trying by our friends, the 
School Board of West Chester, who are now 
considering how they shall invest the school 
funds that have accumulated in the treasury 
of the district. Order Zhe ‘ourna/ for 
both teachers and directors, gentlemen. It 
will be a good thing to do, both for you and 
for us. We will give you a large return for 
the money. Aside from the Normal School, 
there has not been a subscription to Zhe 
School Fournail ordered from West Chester 
since the death of Prof. Wm. F. Wyers, 
some twenty years ago, whose private acad- 
emy was for some years an honor to 
Pennsylvania, and one of the best known 
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schools of its class in the United States. It is 
true that the famous steel plant at Braddock 
is very valuable. But West Chester has her 
Normal School plant, worth fully three hun- 
dred thousand, of which she does well to be 
proud. Try Zhe Journal, gentlemen. 


Pror. Charles De Garmo, of the Illinois 
State University, has been elected President 
of Swarthmore College, by the Board of Trus- 
tees to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Dr. Magill two years ago. Pro- 
fessor De Garmo, who has recently occupied 
the chair of Philosophy and Pedagogics at 
the Illinois State University at Champagn, 
was born in Wisconsin about forty years ago 
and received his early education in the 
schools of that State. He afterwards en- 
tered the Illinois State Normal University, 
from which he graduated in 1873 with 
honors. After graduation he accepted a pro- 
fessorship in the University, which he filled 
for a number of years. ‘The salary of the 
President at Swarthmore is $4000 per an- 
num. In addition to this he is given the 
use of a house on the campus without 
charge. Ex-President Magill will remain 
as Professor of Modern Languages. 


Pror. Davip S. Keck, who was for nine 
years county superintendent of Berks 
county, and who is a gentleman well-known 
to nearly everybody that attends the Penn- 
sylvania State Teachers’ Association, has re- 
cently been appoinyed Superintendent of 
Education of the Government Schools in 
‘Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona and Utah. 
We congratulate our old friend upon this 
honorable appointment, and upon the fur- 
ther good fortune that has befallen him in 
that he is now a married man. Miss Sue 
Kauffman, formerly a member of the Faculty 
of the Keystone Normal school, is now 
Mrs. Keck. He and his bride are already in 
their new home at Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico. When aconfirmed bachelor who is a 
good fellow becomes a Benedict, with a 
good wife to look after him, he is always to 
be congratulated. 


THE Pennsylvania-German Society, re- 
cently organized to perpetuate and further 
the study of the history of the Pennsylvania 
Germans and their ancestry in this State 
and country, is an association that will com- 


mend itself to thousands. The Puritan and 
the Huguenot and the Scotch-Irish all have 
their history, as factors in the making of 
our nation’s greatness more or less fully tol‘. 
But the equal worth and importance of the 
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sturdy, brave, honest old German settler, 
have never yet been adequately celebrated, 
To do this is one of the main purposes ot 
the Society. Any direct descendant of 
early German or Swiss emigrants to Penn. 
sylvania is eligible to regular membership, 
and should make application to the Rey. J, 
Max Hark, D. D., Chairman of the Execy. 
tive Committee at Lancaster, Pa. The So. 
ciety’s annual meeting and banquet will be 
held at Harrisburg on Wednesday, October 
14th. The literary exercises will consist of 
the annual address of the president, Dr, 
William H. Egle, and addresses of papers 
on the history of the Pennsylvania Germans 
by the Hon. S. W. Pennypacker, Dr. A. R. 
Horne, of Lehigh county, Lee L. Grum. 
bine, esq., of Lebanon, and others. The 
local committee of arrangements at Harris. 
burg is doing all in its power to make the 
occasion a success, and worthy of the vigor 
ous young society. 


THE census returns of Pennsylvania re 
cently published present various features of 
interest. The population of the State in 
1880 was 4,282,891, and in 1890 it reached 
5,258,014, an increase of alittle less than 
23 per cent. during the decade. That of 
Pniladelphia, which is more than one-fifth 
of the State, increased above the average, or 
a little more than 23 percent. The drift to 
the cities is shown by the fact that, whereas 
the gain ia population of the whole State 
was 975,123, that of the eighty-two cities 
and boroughs of 4000 inhabitants and up- 
wards was 710,084, yet these cities and 
boroughs contain less than one-half the 
population. The cities, indeed, gained 
nearly 43 per cent., and the whole State 
less than 23. Manufacturing towns in the 
western part of the State, where natural gas 
is available, show the largest rate of growth. 
Homestead borough, in Allegheny county, 
which had only 592 inhabitants in 1880, 
had 79tt in 1890, an increase of 1236 per 
cent. Pittsburgh is growing at a great rate 
for a large and old city. The gain there 
was at the rate of 52% per cent., and in Al- 
legheny City nearly 34 percent. Of the 
67 counties in the State, only 12 show a de- 
crease in population. In no case is this 
greater than g per cent. The counties 
showing decrease are as follows: Armstrong, 
Clarion, Crawford, Fulton, Juniata, Mercer, 
Monroe, Perry, Pike, Snyder, Susquehanna 
and Wayne. Those showing increase 0 
more than so per cent, are as follows: Al 
legheny, Clearfield, Elk, Forest, Jefferson, 
Lackawanna, Luzerne and Potter. The 
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largest percentage of increase is found in 
Forest county, where there has been an in- 
crease of 93 per cent. since 1880. 


THE exercises at the dedication of the 
monument erected to the memory of Dr. 
Higbee at Emmittsburg, by the schools of 
Pennsylvania, will be held on Saturday, 
October 31st. This will be the fitting close 
to the work of the Dr. Higbee Memorial 
Committee, and the occasion will be one of 
unusual interest. 


In planting do not disregard nut-bear- 
ing trees. The following which we clip 
from an exchange has some practical sug- 
gestions appropriate to the Arbor Day sea- 
son: ‘‘Nuts may be planted either in the 
fall or spring. The objection to fall plant- 
ing lies chiefly in the danger of their being 
disturbed and carried off by some of the 
small animals, A plan which comes highly 
recommended, and seems to be an excellent 
one not only for preserving the seeds from 
disturbance, but also fur keeping them in a 
condition favorable for germination in the 
spring, somewhat similar to that furnished 
by nature in the forests, is as follows: Soon 
after their maturity, and certainly before 
they have become thoroughly dried, select 
those of good size, large. kernels, and thin 
shells. Place them in boxes of moist soil, 
and sink the boxes to the level of the surface 
of the ground in some place where they will 
not be disturbed. In the spring the nuts 
may be planted in nursery rows or in the 
spots where it is desired the trees shall stand. 
Much more attention is now being paid to 
nut culture than formerly, and it is found 
that by selection and culture nuts improve 
almost as readily as fruit.’’ 


_ Tue subject of University Extension mer- 
Its the attention of all interested in educa- 
tion. Especially is this true in Pennsyl- 
vanla, where the movement was first syste- 
matically inaugurated in this country. 
Every teacher should be familiar with the 
topic, which will be even more discussed 
during the coming winter than heretofore. 
A consideration of the movement should be 
a feature of every County Institute held dur- 
Ing the next school year. Mr. George 
Francis James, who presented this subject 
to the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation at the Bedford meeting, can be secured 
to give lectures followed by discussions, 
which will enable every teacher to answer 
the oft-repeated question: ‘‘What is Uni- 
wersity Extension?’’ Mr. James is the 
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editor of the official organ of the American 
Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching; and may be addressed at 1602 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE congratulatory tea and reception 
tendered Dr. Edward Brooks at St. George’s 
Hall, in Philadelphia, on Friday, September 
25th, by the ‘‘ Millersville Normal girls”’ 
was a very pleasant affair. The iiterary 
programme was short, most of the time be- 
ing spent in social intercourse. There was 
an address of greeting by Mrs. Emily F. 
Seal, to which the honored guest of the 
evening made a happy response. A song by 
Miss Cynthia Bare, a poem by Mrs. S. L. 
Oberholtzer, and five-minute speeches by 
Dr. Lilian Welsh, Miss Anna Lyle and 
others preceded the banquet. A hundred 
or more ladies were present, and reminis- 
cence on every hand made the occasion one 
of delightful reunion. 

THE evenings of Institute week, which 
must combine profit with pleasure, are a 
‘* vexed question ’’ with many a Superinten- 
dent. Two things are essential: They 
must be good, and they must not cost too 
much. They must be satisfactory to the teach- 
ers, and attractive to the general public. 
Popular lectures, readings and recitations, 
lectures on scientific subjects with experi- 
ments, stories of travel illustrated by the 
oxy-hydrogen light, and musical entertain- 
ments, vocal and instrumental, present the 
variety from which selection must be made. 
We have for many years thought that too 
little prominence has been given to illustra- 
ted lectures—since from an evening of this 
kind the average teacher takes more than 
from almost any other, and during the rest of 
his life it is of value to him in the work of 
the school room. In saying this we have in 
mind the choice evening programmes 
which, for some years, have been given 
by County Supt. A. M. Hammers, of 
Indiana, Pa. If one or more of these 
lectures could be heard before every L[nsti- 
tute in the State this fall, it would be a 
good thing for the teachers and the scholars. 
Should any Superintendent be disappointed 
by one or another of the persons engaged for 
his evenings, we suggest that he write or 
telegraph Prof. Hammers who can be had 
at brief notice, and who will help him out 
promptly and to his entire satisfaction. 


More than twenty-two years ago, Mr. 
Froude, the historian, in his address to the 
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necessity above all things of raising the 
superstructure of education upon the solid 
basis of character. The Ten Command- 
ments and a handicraft, he then maintained, 
make a good and wholesome equipment to 
commence life with. Ata recent prize dis- 
tribution to the pupils of a Devonshire 
Grammar School, the historian enforced the 
same lesson. ‘Two kinds of education, he 
said, are always going on together—that of 
the ordinary learning, and, what is far 
more important, the education of character. 
In order to be generous and high-minded, 
character has to be constantly educated, 
and the learning has to be acquired, just 
as Greek, Euclid, and other subjects, and 
is just as difficult ; we would say ourselves 
it iseven more difficult. Mr. Froude very 
justly laid great stress on the sort of lan- 
guage boys use. He said that in his young 
days boys were not at all careful of what 
was said, sometimes being very profane and 
impure in their talk, although they might 
not perhaps think very much about it. Bad 
language is liable to grow up with them, 
and leave a taint which will always remain 
with them. He also impressed on the boys 
that they should not indulge in habits of 
cruelty, and the importance of always tell- 
ing the truth. In some foreign countries, 
he added, the master always keeps a strict 
watch over the scholars as to their conduct, 
but in England this is left to the boys 
themselves, because they can be trusted. 
He would earnestly recommend the elder 
boys to set a good example to the younger 
ones, in that respect especially. Every one 
could not get a prize, but every one could 
be true and honest, and in those ways they 
would be able to shine in the world. 


As the traveller approaches London from 
the East or South, he is struck by the way 
in which the Board Schools tower above the 
squalid houses, which but for them would 
stretch away to the very horizon. What 
the school is to the material, the teacher is 
to the intellectual prospect. He is the one 
object that relieves its monotony, the one 
embodiment to thousands of children, of cul- 
true, of organization, of discipline, of de- 
cency.—London Spectator. 


A County Superintendent, one of the best 
we have known, said recently: ‘‘I never 
write a recommendation for any teacher 
who has not been a subscriber for a good 
educational journal before he asks for my 


recommendation.’” He gave these as his 
reasons; ‘* He owes it to himself to keep in 
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sympathy with the progressive members of 
the profession, as he cannot without read. 
ing regularly the best thoughts which only 
find timely expression in the best journals, 
He owes it to his school, which he cannot 
teach to the best advantage without know. 
ing promptly all the best methods which 
earliest find expression in these journals, 
He owes it to the profession to take and 
pay for a journal and have it all his own, 
instead of stealing, begging or borrowing 
it from some one who does pay for it.”— 
‘Fournal of Education. 


SCHOOL ARBOR DAY. 


HE celebration of Arbor Day has puta 
new thought into three fourths of the 
States of our Union, namely, that tree-plant- 
ing is of so great importance that a special 
day for it should be declared and observed— 
though all days may be good in the proper 
season. Year by year Arbor Day is grow- 
ing more into the purpose and habits of the 
community. But few persons have planted 
trees; and most people cannot, for many 
reasons, be expected to do a thing so far-off 
and unusual. The time may come, however, 
when one person in ten or twenty will be 
more or less a tree-planter—and that will 
be enough. 

Such a result will never be reached unless 
through the schools. Therefore, O Teacher, 
do what missionary work you can among 
your pupils. Learn how many of them 
have planted a tree, or a nut or seed that 
may in time grow into a tree. Comment 
upon it; make a record of it. Encourage 
them to goon in the good work. Learn 
how many of them have eaten fruit from 
trees of their own planting, or from trees 
planted by their parents or friends. Direct 
thought to these things. Arouse interest in 
them. All the people who are dead in this 
direction are not buried, or the world would 
be much more a graveyard than it 1. 
Quicken some of them into life with the 
touch of power that has enthusiasm in it. 

Blessings descend on the head of the 
tree-planter! In days to come how welcome 
the fruit, how welcome the shade, and how 
grateful the breeze that shall be wafted 
through the foliage of the trees planted in 
this year of grace 1891! All over the land, 
but especially out on the arid prairies of the 
West, they stand in grateful relief. And 
truly he who has made a tree to grow where 
before one was not, deserves to be held 
grateful memory. 
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Let some proper date in your calendar 
be observed as your School Arbor Day. 
If none other is better, we suggest Friday, 
October 23d. upon which to emphasize this 
important matter in your school—doing 
practical work in this direction. Songs and 
readings and recitations are very good. Do 
not omit them. But the purpose of Arbor 
Day is tree-planting. Without this it isa 
failure. Plant the trees, or such seeds and 
nuts as will in time grow into trees. 


-— 
_ 


THE SCHOOLS AND TAXATION. 





HE question as to how the largely in- 

creased State appropriation shall be ex- 
pended in order to secure the best results 
for the schools—in the best interest of the 
State—is of so great importance as to over- 
shadow every other in the educational work 
in Pennsylvania. In many districts it will 
be so used by intelligent and public spirited 
Directors as greatly to advance the cause of 
general education. School accommodations 
will be increased and school surroundings im- 
proved, because of it; and better work will 
be done in the schools through the employ- 
ment of better-qualified teachers at higher 
salaries. 

There are some districts, however, in 
which it will serve only as a premium upon 
sordid mismanagement, taking advantage of 
the situation to make somebody else pay for 
their own school privileges. It is never 
good to get too much for nothing. Zhe 
State should, in no case whatsoever, pay out 
of tts public treasury to any district a sum 
greater than that which the district itself ts 
willing to provide by local taxation for the 
support of its schools. 

Let this noble State appropriation be a 
premium upon local effort everywhere to 
make the schools better—not an influence 
towards pauperism. It is meant to be a 
blessing—let it nowhere become a blight 
upon manly self-reliance, and a mildew upon 
public spirited energy in the local direction 
of school affairs. The Philadelphia Worth 
American, in an article upon this subject, 
speaks as follows: 

When the Legislature rather more than 
doubled the appropriation for the public schools 
the object of the increase was to improve the 

lities for educating the children of the Com- 
Monwealth without increasing taxation that 
would be deemed oppressive. The need of 
t and more numerous school buildings was 

and yet is a conspicuous need in Pennsylvania. 

n the sparsely settled parts of the State the 

l-houses are tar between as might be ex- 





pected, but when found are generally not first- 
class, and frequently without the conveniences 
that decency demands. Many of these build- 
ing are badly located, in bad repair, and unfit 
for children to sit in even in the best of weather. 
Land not regarded of much value has been 
sought and found in many cases, and this be- 
cause the finances of the county did not seem 
to warrant any considerable expenditure. 

But in increasing the appropriation for the 
support of public schools it was not intended to 
invite the reduction of school taxes in the coun- 
ties of the State. The county school taxes are 
not onerous at this time, and every dollar now 
derivable from such levies is needed in addi- 
tion to the State quota of school money. De- 
spite this, we note with surprise that the Cham- 
bersburg Repository in a late issue recommends 
the reduction of the school-tax rate, and this 
with particular reference to the increased State 
appropriation, It says that the present tax is 
oppressive, and by the increase of State money 
unnecessary. It says that there is much com- 
plaint about taxation in Franklin county, and 
that a reduction can and should be made in 
the school tax. In urging the reduction it al- 
ludes to the wages of teachers as generous and 
not necessary to be increased. By its own 
showing the wages of male teachers in that 
county are about thirty-five dollars a month, 
and the wages of females are about twenty- 
eight dollars a month; and surprise is expressed 
that the wages of female teachers are so much 
less than the compensation of male teachers, 
As it declares against any increase of wages, 
and as it does not propose any remedy for the 
lack of parity, we cannot exactly understand 
why it expresses surprise at the disparity. 

But the disparity arose from the identical 
spirit evinced in its discussion of the matter. 
The fact that few farm laborers receive so much 
as school-teachers has always been urged as a 
reason for refusing to increase the pay of the 
latter, Of course men fix the wages, and they 
have given the lion’s share to their own sex. 
The farm laborer receives more pay than the 
house servant, and in assigning wages to teachers 
that has been considered. There is nothing sur- 

rising about it except this, that a man engaged 
in intellectual labor should compare the wages 
of teachers with those of unskilled labor and 
neglectto compare his own by the same stand- 
ard, 

Every argument advanced by our contem- 
porary against the increase of teachers’ wages 
applies to the pay of journalists. For journalists 
are only teachers after all. The best policy is 
to maintain the school taxes, build good school- 
houses with modern conveniences, and increase 
the salaries of teachers. It will be time enough 
to talk about reducing the school taxes when 
every county has first-class facilities for educat- 
ing its children and teachers are paid properly 
for their services. And as it may be years be- 
fore all that comes about, we advise our coun- 
try friends to leave the school taxes alone for 
the present. The cry about taxes may be 
abated by reducing the cost of conducting 
county business in other respects. 
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HONOR TO WHOM HONOR. 
OUR COMMON SCHOOL LAW OF MAY 8, 1854. 


OME essential facts in the history of our 

Common School System have never 
come to the knowledge of the general pub- 
lic. Desiring to know more definitely than 
heretofore the real history of the genesis and 
construction of our great school law of 1854, 
from which the general success of our Com- 
mon Schools must be dated, we have un- 
dertaken to get the testimony of Hon. 
Henry L. Dieffenbach, a well-known and 
influential journalist, who was chief clerk in 
the School Department during the adminis- 
istration of Governor William Bigler and 
the first Deputy State Superintendent under 
the act of 1854, which created that office— 
as we thought that he ought to know, if 
anybody, how that act came into being. 
On the first pages of this number of Zhe 
Fournal will be found what he has to say 
on that subject. The article is verified by 
his initials only, as he modestly declines 
to testify as to his own work over his own 
name, even when called upon as a witness 
to sign his own deposition. We have de- 


ferred to his wishes and, in accordance with 
his positive injunction, print his article ex- 


actly as it comes to us. 

There have been several condensed and 
fragmentary statements with regard to the 
paternity and character of that act, but we 
now present the first complete and authentic 
account of the origin of that law which was 
the first to give vertebrate strength, re- 
sources and power to our Common School 
System, and make it equal to and worthy of 
its intended purposes. 

We should, perhaps, add for the informa- 
tion of the majority of our readers of this 
generation, that Governor Bigler’s first Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth and ex-officio 
Superintendent of the Common Schools was 
Hon Francis W. Hughes, of Schuylkill 
county, an exceptionally astute and able 
lawyer, who remained in that position one 
year and was succeeded by the Hon. 
Charles A. Black, an eminent lawyer of 
Greene county, but of a more literary turn 
of mind, as is evidenced by his last annual 
teport. Mr. Dieffenbach was chief clerk 
under both of these men, put there by Gov. 
Bigler, as we have learned from other sources, 
for the express purpose of seeing if something 
could not be done to wake up our moribund 
common schools, and make them worthy of 
the State and the money expended upon them. 

The phraseology in some sections of the 
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act of 1854, especially the sections giving 
school districts a corporate title and exist. 
tence, and therefore an authority and re. 
sponsibility they had never before possessed, 
shows the moulding influence of the legal 
mind on some portions of the act. But, as 
Mr. Dieffenbach shows, the general changes 
in the law were suggested by deficiencies 
and difficulties encountered in the current 
administration of the system, the act when 
completed being thus indigenous and pecu. 
liar to our State, and not the result of any 
preconceived theory as to what it ought to 
be. Figuratively speaking, the material of 
which it was constructed was quarried on 
the spot, and not gathered from sources out- 
side of our own borders; the County Super- 
intendency being the only exotic, it having 
previously been in operation for several 
years in New York State, where popular dis- 
satisfaction caused it to be abolished. The 
reasons for its existence, however, were so 
strong that it was adopted in this State, and 
in the face of formidable and long-continued 
opposition has been successfully maintained. 
It was certain that so many strong ad- 
vanced features in the law would awaken 
resolute antagonism, and Mr, Dieffenbach 
expected that he would have to fight the in. 
evitable battle to sustain the law; but the 
political revolution at the next election de- 
volved that duty upon his successor in of- 
fice, and Mr. D. was remanded to private 
life. State Supt. Curtin, true to the non- 
partisan character of our Common School 
System, a short time afterwards appointed 
him Superintendent of Clinton county, to 
fill a vacancy, in which position he did 
good work. He also served as President of 
the Lock Haven School Board, in which 
capacity he rendered courageous and effic- 
ient service to the cause, and he stills feels a 
deep interest in the integrity and success of 
the school system with which he was so 
creditably connected thirty-seven years ago. 
That prominent and influential educator, 
Hon. Henry Barnard, of Connecticut, af- 
terwards U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
was present at Harrisburg while the school 
bill of 1854 was pending in the Legislature, 
and after a critical examination of its pro- 
visions he announced to its friends that, if it 
got through, Pennsylvania would have the 
best school law of any State in the Union. 
Time has verified his prediction. We cet- 
tainly have the best school law for ourselves, 
sprung from the soil and not imported from 
abroad, and better suited to the genius an 
character and circumstances of our people 
than any that we could have adopted from 
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other States or other countries, The truth 
is that much of the credit that is given to 
or assumed by one individual or another, 
for results achieved, is really due to that 
law, without whose powers and authority 
neither school officers nor citizens, from the 
highest to the lowest, could have accom- 
plished anything of importance. It was 
the law that made possible and in a very 
large measure did the work that could not 
have been done before, and to it full credit 
should be given. The problem before us 
still is to develop its tull capabilities for use- 
fulness, and make, what we have not yet 
done, our common schools in all the dis- 
tricts the pride and safeguard of tlie Com- 
monwealth. 

Aside from the practical manner of its 
growth, one remarkable peculiarity of that 
law is its comprehensive and generic charac- 
ter, that adapts it to all parts of the State, 
no matter what may be the topography 
or local circumstances. It embodies gen- 


eral grants of power available in any dis- 
trict at any time, prescribing the minimum 
and making it mandatory, but leaving the 
maximum to the public sentiment and pecu- 
niary resources of the individual districts. 
This gives it its wonderful flexibility as well 
as impregnable strength, and it would be 


well for those who think they can improve 
upon it to ‘go slow’’ in attempting to 
change its fundamental principles, or the 
mode of their application. It is possible to 
make well meant but unguardedly-expressed 
modificatiions that shall really subvert the 
fundamental principles of the act and do 
irreparable injustice and injury to thousands 
of common school children. This has un- 
deniably been the case in one or more in- 
stances, and is liable to be so in others. A 
wise conservatism protests, as it always has 
protested, against all tinkering with our 
school laws, and our system ‘will be strong 
and safe so long as that policy is adhered to. 

In a recent letter referring to this import- 
ant act, Mr. Dieffenbach says that the 
school law of May 8th, 1854, was prepared 
within the walls of the School Department, 
without consultation with any one outside 
of it either verbally or in writing. That he 
framed the Act wholly himself, frequently 
consulting Mr. Black, ex-officio Superintend- 
ent and Governor Bigler occasionally. No 
other person ever knew that an Act was be- 
ing prepared by the Department. He adds: 
“I was not personally acquainted with Dr. 
Burrowes until after the bill was introduced 
Into the Legislature, nor did I become ac- 
quainted with Mr. Wickersham until after 
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his election as County Superintendent of 
Lancaster county. The first that any one 
outside of the Department knew about the 
new act was when it was presented to the 
Education Committee of the Senate. It 
was not publicly known or talked about 
until printed by the Legislature.’’ 

He says that he had a very high regard 
for Dr. Burrowes from the time he became 
acquainted with him in the winter of 1854 
until his death, and that the latter could not 
have intimated that he had anything to do 
with preparing the act. He has not infre- 
quently heard of others being credited with 
participating in framing the act, but there is 
no truth in any of these statements further 
than the fact that he used the act of 
1849 as a basis, striking out all objection- 
able features, of which in his judgment 
there were many, and a bill prepared by 
Hon. F. W. Hughes and offered to the Leg- 
islature in 1853; also the reports of Hon. 
Jesse Miller in advocacy of a County Super- 
intendency. Governor Bigler and Secre- 
tary Black were both very earnest in their 
determination that the school system must 
be improved, but how this should be done 
was left to the good judgment of the Dep- 
uty Superintendent, Hon. Henry L. Dief- 
fenbach, and his work in the act of 1854 has 
shown him most worthy of that great trust. 

We regret to add here that for several 
years past, through an unskillful operation 
that destroyed his sight, Mr. Dieffenbach 
has been totally blind, and is obliged to dic- 
tate what he has to say from memory. 


—_ 
_ 


SOW BESIDE ALL WATERS. 





HE State Superintendent of Public In- 

struction of Kentucky, Hon. Jos. D. 
Pickett, retiring from the Superintendency 
September 7th, writes to express his thanks 
for the copy of Zhe Pennsylvania School 


Journal which has been sent regularly to him 


during his term of office. We are glad to 
know that he has found it of some use in his 
important work. He will please accept our 
thanks, in return, for a copy of the school 
laws of Kentucky which he kindly sent us. 
Twenty-one years ago the present pub- 
lisher put upon the free list of Zhe Journal 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion at every capital city in the United 
States, and each month’s issue since that 
time has been sent to every such officer hav- 
ing chief direction of the educational work 
infhis State. This was done not because we 
thought our subscription list would be in- - 
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creased thereby, nor even that Zhe Journal 
might become more widely known—though 
we have always been well content that either 
of these results should follow—but in the 
hope that the men everywhere who should 
be the most influential in shaping the gen- 
eral school law and school policy might 
now and then—in looking through its pages 
from month to month—find in it something 
suited to their wants, whether suggestive of 
new lines of effort, a wiser course of action, 
or of provisions that might profitably be en- 
grafted upon the fundamental law of their 
respective States. 

We do not know that any such result has 
followed, but we trust that some little good 
has come of it. It seemed a promising 
direction in which to distribute monthly 
three or four dozen copies of Zhe Journal. 
That is all. We have simply tried to scatter 
seed of one kind and another, some of 
which, if good and adapted to the locality 
where it chanced to fall, might bear fruit. 
**I shall come this way but once,’’ said a 
wise old Friend. And in the spirit of this 
thought Zhe Journal will continue to go 
out to these centres of power and influence 
while it shall remain under its present own- 
ership and management. 





DEATH OF JUDGE SCHWARTZ. 





MEMORIAL SERVICES AT THE KEYSTONE STATE 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 





HE recent death of Judge H. H. 

Schwartz, of Kutztown, long a promi- 
nent member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Keystone Normal ,;School, was commemo- 
rated by an impressive memorial service in 
the chapel of the school on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 6th, at2 p.m. The chapel of the school 
was crowded, many persons being present 
from Reading, Allentown, and elsewhere. 
Rev. B. E. Kramlich, the venerable Presi- 
dent of the Board, conducted the exercises. 
After an anthem by the Euterpean choir, 
the reading of a selection from the Scrip- 
tures by Rev. F. B. Hahn, a prayer by Rev. 
Dr. S. L. Harkey, and the singing of the 
Hymn, ‘Rock of Ages,’’ Hon. J. S. 
Ermentrout, the President Judge of Berks 
County. delivered a eulogy upon the de- 
ceased as a good citizen, an honest public 
official, an incorruptible Judge. 

In referring to his service as Superinten- 
dent of Schools he spoke as follows: ‘At 
home in both English and German, greeting 
every body pleasantly, with abundant tact, 
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ready at a moment’s notice to disarm sug. 
picion and distrust with the recital of a hum. 
orous story, meeting the people at their own 
firesides, traveling where conveniences were 
luxuries, accommodating himself to their 
habits and mode of thought, dealing with 
them honestly, he made friends everywhere, 
Thoughtful and persuasive, he overcame their 
objections, until confidence took the place 
of distrust, activity of hesitation, and the 
opponent of the educational system became 
its firmest friend and continuous advocate, 
Only those familiar with the history of edu- 
cation in Eastern Pennsylvania can prop- 
erly appreciate the Pennsylvania German 
Superintendent’s work in building deep and 
strong our great educational system of com- 
mon schools.’’ 

After Judge Ermentrout’s address and an 
anthem by the Amphion Quartette, Rev. 
N. C. Schaffer, principal of the school, 
spoke as follows upon the valuable work of 
the deceased in advancing the interests of 
general education: 


REMARKS OF DR. SCHAEFFER. 


Every man may be said to live three lives, 
One is seen by the world at large: it is the 
man’s public life. The second is seen by his 
nearest friends, and is called his private life, 
The third is visible only to the man himself and 
to his Maker, and is usually spoken of as the 
man’s inner life. The inner life, although con- 
tinually giving expression to itself through the 
other two, cannot, in this world, be fully known 
or accurately estimated. A man’s private life 
usually receives special consideration at the ser- 
vices connected with his funeral. His public 
life, on the other hand, is a fit theme for me- 
morial services like these in which we are now 
engaged. 

To me has been assigned the duty of calling 
attention to that phase of Judge Schwartz's pub- 
lic activity which was directed to the cause of 
popular education. Every man of mark, in ad- 
dition to his regular vocation, follows one or 
more avocations, These keep the individual 
life from narrowness and assist in the develop- 
ment of a well-rounded character. The public 
life of Jude Schwartz was far from being one- 
sided. He felt a deep interest in many things, 
and contributed towards every movement that 
was calculated to promote the welfare of his fel- 
lows. He was pre eminently a politician, 4 
lawyer, a jurist, an educator ; and in no sphere 
were his excellent qualities of head and heart 
more conspicuous than in the services he ren- 
dered to the cause of education in Eastern 
Pennsylvania. Even while he was a lad at 
school, he exhibited the qualities of an educator. 
His proficiency in mathematics, his ability to 
give lucid explanations, and his desire to ad- 
vance others in their studies by judicious help, 
made him a moulding’ factor in the life of his 
comrades and lifted him into prominence not 
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only in the district school, but subsequently also 
at the academy and at college. 

On receiving his degree as Bachelor of Arts, 
he turned his attention to teaching. His skill 
and efficiency soon marked him for higher 
honors. The voice of the directors called him 
to the office of Superintendent of Lehigh 
county. Although the salary was only five 
hundred dollars, he threw all the energies of his 
vigorous young manhood into the duties of his 
new position. His work was largely that of a 
pioneer. There were dense forests of igno. 
rance to be cut down. Many prejudices had to 
be overcome. People objected to taxes that 
were levied to educate’ other men’s children. 
The size of many school-houses was 18 by 20 
feet. The furniture was wretched. A school 
report of that period says: ‘‘Of our school- 
houses I scarcely know what to say. If I must 
be candid, I will only say they are nothing to 
boast of. They are either of the octagon or 
square order, with desks attached to the wall 
and high seats, without distinction, where little 
children can neither touch the bottom nor 
support their backs from the opening of school 
to the time of dismissal, and who are only kept 
from giving out under such corporal punish- 
ment by the magic power of the rod. With the 
exception of a very fine building at Balliets- 
ville, North Whitehall, and several buildings 
in the boroughs of Catasauqua and Allentown, 
all the school-houses in this county agree with 
the above description.” The teachers were no 
better than the school-houses. Some could not 
fill out their monthly reports. One could not 
work long division. Others who could neither 
understand nor speak the English, were never- 
theless employed to teach schools supplied 
with readers and other text-books in the English 
tongue. Oftentimes the directors did not know 
the significance of the marks on the certificates 
issued by the County Superintendent. “In 
one of the districts, where the compensation is 
not very liberal,’’ says a school report of 1855, 
“I was requested to examine a young man 
pronounced by those who had previously em- 
Eoed him and who desired again to employ 
him, as a very competent teacher. After hav- 
ing spent quite a long time in endeavoring to 
ascertain in what branches he excelled, I gave 
him a temporary certificate, with every branch 
erased except orthography, reading and ele- 
mentary principles of arithmetic, with a written 
addition below of ‘‘ That which is not erased, 
the holder is still very deficient in.” The ap- 
plicant was much pleased with his certificate, 
and was afterwards employed to teach the best 
school in the district, the written addition below 
being taken to mean an extra recommenda- 
tion.” Facts like these, which might easily be 
multiplied, show the obstacles and the igno- 
france with which the County Superintendents 
of those early days had to contend. 
_ It required the nerve of a hero and the pa- 
tence of a saint to face and to overcome these 
difficulties. Although Judge Schwartz saw that 


€ was incurring the displeasure of many of his 
ae citizens, that defeat was probably in store 
or him at the next election, he bravely did his 





duty and his efforts issued in very gratifying re- 
sults. During his term of office many new 
school-houses were built. The average daily 
attendance increased. More rigid examinations 
eliminated the incompetent teachers and forced 
the others to make more thorough preparation. 
Better classification followed the advent of bet- 
ter teachers. At Allentown and Catasauqua 
high schools were established and a more effi- 
cient system of grading was introduced. School 
visits by the patrons became more frequent. 
Exhibitions at the close of the term served to 
call attention to the work, and helped the Super- 
intendent to overcome the opposition to the 
schools. This ‘‘day of small things” should 
not be despised. Personal merit depends upon 
the degree of effort, not upon the results 
achieved, which are always conditioned. by the 
means at one’s disposal. The mother who on 
slender means comfortably clothes, feeds and 
educates a large family of children, deserves as 
much credit as the man who with the resources 
of the Girard estate maintains and educates 
several thousand orphans. The Superintendent 
who with meagre resources and inefficient 
helpers gives an impetus to the educational de- 
velopment of an entire county, deserves as much 
credit as the Superintendent who living on a 
salary of $5000 and having the wealth of a large 
city at his disposal, puts forth no more effort, 
although he may achieve the most splendid re- 
sults. Men who now rank high in their profes- 
sion, still speak in terms glowing with gratitude 
and affection, of the kindly help and the en- 
couraging words which Judge Schwartz gave to 
them in their early days. Thirty years have 
elapsed since his removal from Lehigh to Berks, 
but the seeds which he there sowed are destined 
to bring forth harvests in the century to come. 

At the close of his term of office, Judge 
Schwartz began the practice of law in Kutztown. 
Change of vocation did not lessen his ardor for 
popular education. An institute was held soon 
after his arrival, which was attended hy Deputy 
Superintendent Bates, County Superintendent 
Wm. A. Good, and others. Not the least prom- 
inent figure was the young lawyer from Lehigh. 
His earnest speeches made a deep impression 
upon my youthful mind, although what was said 
was entirely beyond my comprehension. To 
my boyish fancy it was indeed a privilege to see 
these giants in the intellectual world, as I then 
considered them, engage in earnest discussion 
of rival methods of instruction. 

In no long time the young lawyer became a 
school director. Kutztown had an old school- 
house, one story in height, with a partition to 
divide the space under roof into two apartments, 
During part of the time, instead of dividing the 
pupils by grades according to scholarship, the 
pupils were graded according to sex. The am- 
bitious young lawyer resolved that Kutztown 
should have a new school house. Several other 
directors of like mind were elected. When the 
opponents of progress taunted them with their 
poverty by declaring that they could never bor- 
row the money to build a school house, the 
young lawyer replied that God had not bestowed 
all gifts upon one individual ; to some he had 
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given monéy, to others brains, and there was 
one man in town to whom he had given both 
these gifts. By shrewd management Dr. C. A. 
Gerash, a wealthy physician who had been 
educated in the schools of Europe, was elected 
a member of the School Board. The funds 
were secured without trouble. A_ two story 
school-house with four rooms was erected and 
dedicated. In one of the four rooms the school 
of Prof. Nicks, which subsequently developed 
into the Keystone Normal School, found a 
home during one year of its existence. 

The foresight of Judge Schwartz in erecting a 
four-room building when only three ,schools 
were needed for the town, was instrumental in 
saving the school of Prof. Nicks, and thus ren- 
dered possible the Normal School in whose 
chapel these services in his memory are now 
held. It isa fact not generally known that at a 
convention of County Superintendents held in 
1858, he suggested Kutztown as a location suit- 
able for the State Normal School of the Third 
District. Naturally when the movement took 
definite shape, he became one of the leaders. 
During a quarter of a century, with the excep- 
tion of one year, he was a trustee; president of 
the Board, always chairman of its finance com- 
mittee, and for several years chairman of the 
committee charged with the duty of selecting 
and employing the teachers. As a member of 
this committee I often saw him under trying 
circumstances. Frequently he laid aside matters 
pertaining to his law practice or to his judicial 
duties for the purpose of settling some difficulty 
in the management of the Normal School. In 
such emergencies he a/ways owned himself. 
Conscience was his guide. He did the right as 
he saw it, regardless of friend or foe. Repeat- 
edly he said: ‘‘ Rest assured that the best in- 
terests of the Normal School will be my first 
consideration.”” On more than one occasion I 
saw him sacrifice the claims of political obliga- 
tion for the sake of what he believed to be for 
the best interests of the institution. While a 
member of the Legislature he frequently faced 
determined opposition in his efforts to advance 
the welfare of the Normal Schools. State Supt. 
Wickersham had him placed upon the Com- 
mittee on Education, where for three successive 
years he aided in shaping the educational policy 
of the State. When the strength of manhood 
was gone and the weeks of sickness came, his 
one anxious inquiry always was, ‘‘ How is the 
school ?”’ 

It is much to be regretted that his dying wish 
to be buried on the corner lot of Fairview Cem- 
etery nearest the school, was not carried out. 
Here might have been erected a suitable mon- 
ument, accessible to future generations of stu- 
dents, and serving as a stimulus to the ambition 
of the brightest youth of the Third Normal 
School District of Pennsylvania. Surely some- 
thing should be done to keep fresh the memory 
of our late friend's services in the cause of edu- 
cation. The influence of the life that has closed 
can be made more potent than it was while that 
life was in progress. In the case of the living, 
the little faults of their private and social life 
often obscure the abiding merits of their public 
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career. Death buries the former in oblivion 
whilst it invests the latter with a halo of glory, 
In the picture of Judge Schwartz's character 
which posterity will cherish, only the essential 
traits will remain, the accidentals having faded 
out with the lapse of time. The recollection of 
his virtues can not but exert a beneficial influ. 
ence. 

While others hoarded their earnings, he spent 
part of his in paying for the schooling of boys 
whom he considered deserving. Always scru- 
pulously careful of his speech and conduct in 
the presence of half-grown youth, he will be 
remembered by them as a man honest, upright 
and incorruptible; inflexibly just, yet kind- 
hearted and forgiving ; fearless in his defence of 
public interests, and ever ready to face the 
enemies of true progress with an utter disregard 
of consequences ; liberal with his own money 
yet rigidly exact in the management of every 
public trust ; fond of historic studies and always 
eager to communicate his stores of information 
to others in the hope of stimulating them tosim- 
ilar study and research--surely there was an 
array of qualities in his character that will en- 
shrine him in the hearts and minds of the rising 
generation, as a man, a scholar, a jurist, and an 
educator. 


Col. Thos. C. Zimmerman followed in an 
eloquent personal tribute, after which a con- 
tribution was taken towards placing a por- 
trait of the deceased in the reception room 
of the Normal School. An anthem and the 
closing prayer followed, and the service 
closed with the doxology and the benedic- 
tion. 


_ 
<> 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 





SUGGESTIONS OF U. S. COMMISSIONER HARRIS. 


HE State of Pennsylvania should make a 

grand showing at Chicago in 1893. 
The colossal plan on which the Exposition 
will be organized, and the large and varied 
exhibits that will be made by individual 
States and by foreign nations, make it neces: 
sary that Pennsylvania, the second State in 
the Union, should be properly represented. 
The Legislature at its late session made @ 
generous appropriation to this end. Gov- 
ernor Pattison has appointed a large Com- 
mittee of representative men ; monthly meet- 
ings of this Committee are held at Harris 
burg, the Governor himself being Chairman 
by terms of the act creating the Commission. 
The Hon. Chas. S. Wolfe was chosen Execu- 
tive Commissioner, but his sudden death left 
a vacancy which has since been filled by the 
election of Mr. Benjamin F. Whitman, of 
Erie. At the meeting of the Commission 
held Sept. roth, it was resolved that the cost 
of the Pennsylvania building should not ex- 
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ceed $75,000, the space to be covered 
about 8000 feet, and prizes of $1000, $500 
and $300 were offered for the best plans and 
specifications for such proposed building, 
the largest sum for the plan accepted and 
adopted, the remaining sums for the remain- 
ing two plans accepted but not used. 

The State buildings will be near each 
other at the entrance to the Park, and are 
intended as headquarters for the visitors 
from the various States. The Pennsylvania 
building will serve as headquarters for the 
State Board of Managers, for the Executive 
Commissioner, for the newspaper corres- 
pondents of the State, and as a general 
place of meeting for all Pennsylvanians visit- 
ing the Exposition. Within this building 
there will be placed such State documents 
as may possess historic interest. The orig- 
inal deeds recording the purchase of ground 
in this State by William Penn from the In- 
dians ; his original laws, pictures, books, 
and manuscripts of an historic interest, will 
be there on exhibitoin. They will not be 
open for awards or prizes of any kind, and 
nothing that is manufactured or is a product 
will be allowed in the building, Mr. Whit- 
man is now awaiting the revised work of the 
National Classification Committee, and on 
its receipt will, with the aid of the various 
State committees, prepare a pamphlet of 
the detailed work of each, and this will be 
distributed throughout the State. He will 
also give general directions to the commit- 
tees, which will all act under him, with the 
one exception perhaps of the Woman’s Com- 
mittee, which must act with greater inde- 
pendence. He desires this committee, with 
Mrs. Harriet Lucas, of Philadelphia, as 
chairman, and including also Mrs. Ida El- 
kins Tyler, of Philadelphia; Miss Mary E. 
McCandless, of Pittsburgh, and Mrs. Mabel 
Cronise Jones, of Harrisburg, to organize 
as soon as possible for effective work, ap- 
pointing an assistant in each county. He 
is much gratified by the general outlook of 
affairs. The members of the Board are 
competent and able men, and are doing ad- 
mirable work. In this connection we pre- 
sent the following views and suggestions for 
Dr. Wm. T. Harris, United States Com- 
missioner of Education: 

When it is considered that the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition of 1893 is destined to be the 
greatest of the great World’s Fairs, and that it 
will attract many influential and observant for- 
eigners, to say nothing of the large number of 
our own citizens who will visit Chicago, it is 
manifestly the interest of each State to show its 
advantages in the way of popular education and 
Civilization as well as its commercial features. 





Where two States offer equal industrial oppor- 


‘ tunities, the desirable immigrant chooses that 


one which will provide best for his family. 
Foreigners must not be permitted to think that 
the States of the Union do less for popular edu- 
cation than the monarchies of the world have 
been doing for the last few years. The absence 
of a general educational display might give 
grounds for such an inference that could not be 
counteracted by any amount of writing and 
speaking. Unless our educational display is. 
more extensive than those made in Paris and 
Vienna bythe home governments everybody 
will be dissatisfied. It cannot be as good as 
those exhibitions unless all the educational peo- 
ple of the United States unite their energies in 
the preparation of exhibits and in devising 
ways and means for showing them. 

Many States and Territories have appropri- 
ated sums of money to provide for the expenses 
of State exhibits, but very few of them have al- 
lotted the money to the different departments or 
made any special provision for State Educa- 
tional Exhibits. 

Several State Teachers’ Associations have 
appointed Exposition Committees, of which 
some are broad enough to represent all of the 
educational interests of the State, while others 
are representative of the public schools only. 
As suggested in Bulletin No. 1, it is desirable 
that these committees should represent all in- 
terests—-public and private, denominational and 
nonsectarian—so they should be very carefully 
formed and should contain such a list of names 
as will ensure efficient service. 

The State Teachers’ Associations might serve 
a good purpose by devoting a considerable por- 
tion of the time at their next meetings to the for- 
mation of such committees and the devising of 
ways and means. One State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction thinks that local committees 
can be organized in his State to direct the efforts 
of the school children in securing money. For 
a previous Exposition, one school at least se- 
cured the necessary funds by conducting a local 
exhibition of the pupils’ work. School officers 
might easily arrange inexpensive entertainments 
that would provide enough money to pay the 
cost of preparing the local school exhibits, per- 
haps something toward the expense of installa- 
tion and maintenance. Lectures illustrated by 
the use of the stereopticon and exhibitions of the 
phonograph can always be relied upon to at- 
tract a remunerative audience. They would be 
doubly sure to do so if the proceeds were to be 
used to display the work of the school children 
in some great exhibition. If a considerable 
number of districts or towns combined to pro- 
vide the instruments and they were kept in con- 
stant use, the expense would become very small. 
These hints are given with the hope they may 
suggest better and more feasible plans that will 
be adopted for use next winter. 

The best educational exhibition that the world 
has ever seen cannot be prepared without the 
concerted action of many men and the employ- 
ment of considerable time, on account of which 
every State Teachers’ Association should take 
some definite action. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, PA., October, 1891. 
“THE annual session of the Teachers’ Institute 
will be hela in the different counties of the 
State at the times and places here named. 
Allegheny and Berks have already held their 
Institutes, the former in August and the latter 


in September. 
County. 

Rahigh., . « « « 
OS a 
Cameron... . 
Delaware ... 
Greene. . . 
McKean. . 
Susquehanna 
Montgomery 
Washington. 
«ar 
Bedford . . 
Cambria... 
Dauphin... 
Fulton... 
Lackawanna . 
‘Lancaster 
Northampton . 
Somerset. . 
‘Chester . . 
Franklin. . . 
Lebanon. . 
Sra 
Tioga. . . 
_ eee 


Town. 
Allentown 
Doylestown. . 
Driftwood. . . 
Media _ 
Waynesburg. . . 
Smethport. . . 
Montrose. . . 
Norristown. . . 
Washington . 


. Kidgway . 
. Bedford 


Ebensburg 
Harrisburg . . . 


. McConnelisburg . 
. Scranton 

« Leweatter. . . « 
. South Bethlehem . 
« Gomera «2 + « 
. West Chester 

. Chambersburg . 


Lebanon... . 
Milford. . . 
Warren. 

Honesdale 


. Gettysburg 


Armstrong. . 
Juniata. . . 
Mifflin... .. 
Snyder... 
York . iy 
‘Cumberland 
Huntingdon 
Monroe... 
ee 
‘Carbon. . 
Clearfield. . . 
Clinton ... 
Columbia. . 
Jefferson. . 
Luzerne. . ‘ 
Northumberland. 
ee 
Schuylkill . . 
Venango... 
Wyoming 
Centre. . 
Payette... 
Indiana . 


Bradford. 
a 
‘Clarion. . . - 
Crawford... . 
| | ore 
‘re 
Lawrence ... 
Lycoming .. . 


. Kittanning 


Mifflintown . 
Lewistown . 


. Middleburg . 
er 

. Carlisle 

. Huntingdon. 

. Stroudsburg. . . 
. New Bloomfield . 
. Lehighton. . . . 
- Clearfield. . . 

. Lock Haven. . 

. Bloomsburg. . 


Brookville. . 
Wilkes Barre . 
Sunbury 


. Ulysses. 
. Shenandoah . 


Franklin . 


. . Tunkhannock, . 
. . Bellefonte. . . 
. Uniontown . 

. Indiana. . 


Beaver . ee 
Hollidaysburg . 


~ AN. ks 


ee 

oS eae 

Meadville... . 
Erie . ‘ 
Tionesta . .. 
New Castle. . 
Muncy. . «> 


Date. 

October 12. 
. October Ig. 
. October 19. 
. October 19. 
- October 19. 
. October 19. 
. October Ig. 
. October 26. 
. October 26. 
. November 

November 
. November 
. November 
. November 

November 
. November 
. November 
. November 9 


. November 16. 
. November 16. 
. November 16. 
. .« November 16. 
. November 16. 

November 16. 
. . November 16. 
. November 23. 
. November 23. 

November 23. 
. November 23. 
. November 23. 
. November 23. 

November 30. 
. November 30. 
November 30. 
November 30. 
December 7. 
December 14. 
December 14. 
December 14. 
December 14. 
December 14. 
. December 14. 

December 14. 
. « December 14. 

December 14. 
- December 14. 
. December 21. 
. December 21. 
. December 21. 

December 28. 

December 28. 
. December 28. 

December 28. 

December 28. 
. December 28. 
. « December 28, 
. » December 28. 
. December 28, 
. December 28. 
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. December 28, 
- » December 28, 
. December 28, 
. December 28, 
. December 28, 


Mercer. . . . . Mercer... 
Montour. . . . Danville . . 
Sullivan. - » Dushore. . . 
Union. . . . . Lewisburg. . . . 
Westmoreland . Greensburg. . . 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S COMMISSION, 





THE following named Township Superin- 
tendents have recently been elected and com- 
missioned : 

Mr. J. A. Dewey, Newport township, Luzerne 
co., Wanamie P. O., commissioned June 6, 1891, 

Mr. J. I. Ross, Lower Merion township, 
Montgomery county, Bryn Mawr P. O., com. 
missioned July 29, 1891. 

a 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


BEAVER.—Supt. Hillman: A Local Institute 
was held at Prof. Piersol’s Academy, West 
Bridgewater, commencing August 24, and con- 
tinuing four days. Eighty teachers were en- 
rolled. The work of the Institute was especially 
designed to benefit. young teachers. 

BEDFORD.— Supt. Potts; Fourteen local nor- 
mal schagls, with an attendance of about 400, 
were held in the county during the summer. 
Several of these were visited and seemed to be 
doing good work. Seventeen houses have 
recently been furnished with patent desks of 
the best kind, eight in Londonderry, eight in 
Bedford township, and one in Napier. One 
new school-house is under way in Monroe, 
(two rooms), a brick building in Snake Spring, 
a frame building in South Woodbury, one in 
Providence East, and one in Providence West. 
More may be built. Slate boards are being put 
into most of the new houses. The salaries of 
teachers are moving upward: many of the 
districts feel it to be a necessity. In some, the 
increase is small, only $2 per month; in others, 
as much as $10 per month. We feel that an 
era of advance has come. Mr. A. Wright has 
been re-elected at Schellsburg, with an increase 
of salary, and Mr. A. Suman at Hyndman, also 
with an increase of salary. At Mann's choice the 
term has been lengthened from six to eight 
months and an increase of $10 per month made 
in salary. Bedford has elected Mr. Jas. J. H. 
Hamilton, of Easton, to succeed Mr. F. A. 
Heikes. At Everett, Mr. E. McCurdy is re- 
élected with an increase of salary. These facts 
speak for themselves; hence no comment 1s 
needed. More than too large dictionaries 
have been bought for the schools. I think 
of but three districts that pay the same 4s 
last year; all the others pay more. Although 
so many Normal Schools have been open in the 
cuunty, nevertheless teachers will not be as 
easily secured this year as last, on account 
of more stringent examinations. In Manns 
Choice the school term has been increased to 
eight months. ; 

BeRKS.—Supt. Zechman: More interest 
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securing good teachers is manifested this year. 
A number of districts have raised the salary for 
the coming term. The examinations are well 
attended by directors and citizens. 
BLAIR.—Supt. Wertz: A large percentage of 
our teachers have attended the different State 
Normal Schools during the last term. Three 
local normal schools were in session during the 
past three months. The schools in Hollidays- 
burg, Tyrone borough and township, Bellwood 
and Gaysport, opened August 31st. New school- 
houses are in course of erection in Logan, 
Allegheny and Greenfield townships. Two ad- 
ditional rooms were built in Roaring Springs. 
Many of the houses throughout the county have 
undergone repairs and renovation, and have 
been reseated with improved furnitnre. Holli- 
daysburg and Tyrone each organized an addi- 
tional school. Logan, North Woodbury and 
other townships have adopted manikins, charts, 
maps, etc., and the directors of Duncansville 
have replaced the hot-air heater with an im- 
proved hot-water system. The outlook for the 
present school year is enconraging. 
CHESTER.—Supt. Walton: More good, useful 
school apparatus has been purchased during this 
month than usual. Supplementary Readers, 
Geographical and Historical Readers are more 
and more in demand. With very few excep- 
tions, wherever school furniture is to be renewed, 
individual seating is preferred. a. 
CLEARFIELD.—Supt. Youngman: Through 
the efforts of teachers, scholars, and directors, 
the school-room at Wallaceton has been thor- 
oughly repaired,—painted, papered, and seated 
with new patent desks. It is clear, bright, and 
attractive. The improvement of school prop- 
erty is one of the sure signs of more than com- 
mon interest in the cause of education. 
DaAuPHIN.—Supt. McNeal: A number of 
changes have taken place in the graded school 
principalships of our county since last term, but 
we believe good selections have been made to 
fill the vacancies, and the year’s work opens 
very auspiciously. Mr. R. L. Myers, the efficient 
principal of the Wiconisco schools for the last 
three years, resigned to pursue the study of the 
law. He is succeeded by Mr. C. C. Bashore, 
formerly principal of the schools of Delta, Pa. 
Mr. J. B. Reese, the popular principal of the 
Williamstown schools since the organization of 
the borough in 1888, resigned a few weeks ago 
to take charge of the schools of Lykens. His 
— has been filled by the election of Mr. A. 
H. Gerberich, late Professor of Natural Science 
in Lebanon Valley College. I have just visited 
the schools of this borough and find them in 
good condition, except that the primary schools 
are very much crowded. Their school rooms 
are comfortable, and (with one exception) sup- 
plied with slate boards. The apparatus consists 
of maps, charts, Kennedy’s dissected geomet- 
Tical blocks, and a library of over two hundred 
volumes. The schools of Williams township 
are still under the leadership of Mr. H. L. 
Meyer, who has had charge of them since 1886. 
This is one of the most progressive districts in 
the county, having a nine months term. The 
ool-rooms are all supplied with slate boards 





and have considerable apparatus, consisting of 
maps, charts, dictionary (unabridged), encyclo- 
pedia, Kennedy’s dissected geometrical blocks, 
etc. All the text-books, except first and second 
readers, are furnished free to the pupils. The 
Cirectors of Middletown have taken a new de- 
parture in the management of their schools. 
Heretofore the principal was required to do little 
or no supervisory work, but gave his whole at- 
tention to the high school. The Board has now 
elected as supervisory principal Mr H. H. 
Weber, formerly principal of the schools of 
Emporium, Pa. Mr. Weber has been directed 
to re-organize the schools, re-arrange the course 
of study, and will give almost his whole time to 
the work of general supervision. 

FRANKLIN,—Supt. Slyder: In examining ap- 
plicants this year, we were agreeably Surprised 
to note the improvement upon the work of a 
year ago. During the summer many of our 
teachers attended the Cumberland Valley Nor- 
mal School at Shippensburg. This institution 
is growing, under the efficient paincipalship of 
Prof. G. M. D. Eckels. Many ‘“‘Summer Nor- 
mals”’ were also in session in different parts 
of the county, thus affording all an opportunity 
to better prepare themselves for school work. 
On August 8th, the teachers of our county held 
their third annual reunion at Mont Alto Park. 

FuLTon.—Supt. Peck: Three new school 
houses are being erected, one in Union, one in 
Saylor, and one in Dublin. All will be supplied 
with improved furniture. The school boards 
throughout the county have nearly all supplied 
their schools with a large dictionary. We shall 
be able to place more teachers holding Normal 
diplomas in our schools this year than ever be- 
fore. The salaries of teachers as fixed by a 
few boards would seem to indicate that they 
had not yet heard of the coming ‘‘five millions.” 

GREENE.—Supt. Iams: Whitely is building a 
a new house; Morris, Wayne, and Washington 
have repaired and brightened all their houses. 
Rich Hill opened her schools Aug. 3rd, having 
a seven months’ term. Rich Hill, Dunkard, 
Jackson and Monongahela have added a series 
of geographical maps to their school equipment. 
The interest in the coming term promises to be 
greater than heretofore. 

INDIANA.—-Supt. Hammers: The examinations 
for the year are over and the teachers for the 
various districts selected. The standard of 
qualifications adopted resulted in the rejection 
of a number of applicants; but the good of our 
schools demanded it, and even those who failed 
are free to acknowledge the need of such a step. 
Two new houses have been built during the 
summer, and in a number of districts houses 
have been refurnished and apparatus bought. 
Salaries for the year average about the same as 
for last term, but with our added appropriation 
they will doubtless be higher next year. The 
resignation of Dr. Snyder, Principal of our 
State Normal School, is the chief topic at pres- 
ent in educational circles. All are sorry to 
have him go, and unite in wishing him the 
success in his new position which he has 
achieved here. 

HuNTINGDON.—Supt. Rudy: Jackson town- 
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ship is building a new school-house. In the 
districts thus far visited we are pleased to note 
that more than ordinary interest is manifested 
by the school boards, as indicated by the selec- 
tion of only the best qualified teachers, pro- 
viding school apparatus, &c. There are more 
failures so far than there were last year. The 
demand is for better qualified teachers. 

JUNIATA.—Supt. Carney : Some districts have 
increased salaries, and none have reduced 
them. If all school officers could but see that 
the employment of cheap teachers is poor 
economy, our schools would make a decided 
step forward. The money invested in a good 
teacher is never lost, in a poor one always. 
Examinations are over and the teachers for the 
coming winter have generally been selected. 
My impression is that we shall have fewer in- 
experienced teachers in the approaching term 
than we had during the past. With the adop- 
tion of the course of study we have, an im- 
provement in our schools that, I think, will be 
of great benefit. 

LAWRENCE.—Supt. Watson: The school board 
of Big Beaver, adopted the Teacher's Anatomi- 
cal Aid, by Rasweiler. The directors of Wam- 
pum have decided to open another school, thus 
making four. We have completed a course of 
study that will go into effect this term, from 
which we expect uniformity of work throughout 
the county. Our outlook for the coming term 
is encouraging. Our directors held quite an 
interesting session at the Court House, August 
29. A number of practical subjects were dis- 
cussed. Quite a number of our boards are 
adopting Physiologies free to the pupils, which 
is a step in the right direction. 

LEBANON.—Supt. Snoke: Buildings erected 
as follows: Cornwall, one single-room house; 
North Cornwall, same; N. Lebanon and S. 
Lebanon each one two-room and one single- 
room house; and Union one single-room house. 

LUZERNE.—Supt. Harrison: In most cases 
teachers doing good, honest work have been 
retained. A few districts have made changes, 
the wisdom of which may be questioned. 
Taking all things into consideration the outlook 
for this year is very bright. Special schools for 
teachers and those preparing to teach were in 
operation during June and July at Wyoming 
Seminary under the charge of Prof. E. 1. 
Wolfe; at Pleasant Hill Academy, under Prof. 
H. D. Walker; at Huntington Mills Academy, 
under Prof. J. W. Hayman; and at New 
Columbus Academy, under Prof. Evan Bush- 
line. These schools were well attended, with 
excellent results. The School Board of Wy- 
oming have found it necessary to furnish an 
additional room in the West Side building. 
The Edwardsville schools will occupy the 
elegant new building lately completed. Han- 
over township has erected a new building, which 
will be ready for occupancy October Ist. 

LycoMING.—Supt. Lose; Four districts in our 
county divide the school term, having a three 
months’ session in the summer. The schools of 
these districts were visited in July, and, in most 
cases, were found doing good work. Some of 
the best teachers in the county are willing to 





take charge of these schools, so that they are 
well taught during part of the year. The win. 
ter term being short—usually four months—they 
must have a younger class of teachers during 
that period. Still many improvements haye 
been made in these schools during the last ten 
years, and it is only a matter of a few years, 
when the the directors will adopt the continuous 
term. 

MERCER.—Supt. Hess: Sharpsville will erect 
an elegant six-room school building estimated 
to cost $16,000, The ‘‘ Teacher’s Anatomical 
Aid,” a valuable piece of apparatus for teaching 
Physiology and Hygiene, is being placed in all 
the schools of many of our townships. Two 
new buildings are in course of erection in Pine 
township. Hickory township is rapidly coming 
to the front in the character of the work done 
and the interest manifested by the Board. 
Pres. ]. Hoagland and Sec’y Jos. C, Gibson 
spent three days with me in visiting the schools, 
A graded school of two rooms has been estab- 
lished in Jackson Centre, and many young 
people from the surrounding districts are in 
attendance. There are several changes in the 
personnel of those in charge of the various High 
Schools of the county. The efforts made last 
year to grade the county schools are bearing fruit. 

MONROE.—Supt. Paul: Hamilton and Stroud 
are each making arrangements for new school 
buildingg the former at Beaver Valley, the lat- 
ter at Loder’s. 

NORTHAMPTON. — Supt. Hoch: Two new 
school houses will be erected in the county this 
fall, one in Palmer and one in Lehigh. East 
Bangor has opened an additional school. Many 
improvements and repairs are being made. 
The salaries of teachers have been increased 
from $2 to $5 per month in all the districts ex- 
cept two or three. The directors of Freemans- 
burg have purchased a very fine lot upon which 
they propose to erect a four-room building dur- 
ing next summer. 

PERRY.—Supt. Aumiller: The examinations 
for provisional certificates were held during 
June and July; 165 teachers received certificates. 
This number added to those holding higher 
grade certificates, will be about sufficient to fill 
the schools (188) in our county. Mr. John S. 
Arnold, who for several years taught very suc: 
cessfully at Millerstown, will take charge of the 
Ridgway schools. Mr. A. P. Diffendaffer, 
who was appointed his successor, also goes away 
at an advanced salary. The principals at 
Liverpool, Newport, and Marysville were ré- 
élected. At Duncannon, Mr. W. P. Kennedy 
succeeds Mr. S. S. Willard, who resigned. 
Wages have been increased in a number of the 
country districts. Tuscarora increased the sal- 
aries 60 per cent. In a few districts the salaries 
have been lowered, but the average will be 
much better than last year. 

SNYDER.—Supt. Hermann: During the sum- 
mer I conducted a four weeks ‘‘ Teachers’ Nor- 
mal.” Eighty-five were enrolled and great inter 
est was manifested. A gloom was thrown over 
the school by the sad drowning of Wm. L. Maw 
ery, one of our number, while bathing with sev- 
eral other students. He wasa young teacher 
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reat promise,—studious, bore a good character, 
and wasa Christian. Several districts have in- 
creased the salaries of their teachers; Monroe 
township leads; others should follow. 

WASHINGTON.—Supt. Tombaugh: Clays- 
ville will build a six-room brick school-house at 
a cost of about $10,000. New buildings are 
also in course of erection in Buffalo, Somerset, 
Cecil, Robinson, and South Strabane townships. 
We now have more than 380 schools, Can- 
onsburg employs a new principal, Mr. W. C. 
Black. 

WaynE;—Supt. Kennedy: A new school- 
house is being built at Equinunk, Manchester 
township. The school board of Berlin district 
has decided to, use the increased State appro- 
priation for the improvement of the schools. 

PLYMOUTH TWP. (Luzerne Co )—Supt. Gildea: 
Toaccommodate the increased number of pupils 
at Welsh Hill, the building has been enlarged ; 
furnished with 60 patent single desks, 110 sq. 
ft. of slate black-board, and other necessary 
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appliances, it is one of the best school-rooms in 
the township. Five other rooms have been 
renovated to some extent. Twenty-seven 
teachers—g male and 18 female—are employed 
for the ensuing term of g months, beginning 
Aug. 24. The salaries are, males $50 per 
month, females $40. Our Board has decided to 
furnish the pupils with free readers, grammars, 
and histories. This action will havea beneficial 
effect on the school work of the present term, 
and it is expected that all the text-books will 
be supplied free of charge next year. 
WILLIAMSPORT.—Supt. S. Transeau: The 
number of pupils enrolled in all our schools at 
the end of the first seven days of the school 
term is 4061,—an increase of the school popu- 
lation over that of last year for the same time of 
sixty-five pupils. We took possession of our 


Penn building, erected during last term of 
school. 
venience, comfort, and beauty. 
mark in that part of the city. 


We are highly pleased with its con- 
It is a land- 
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NE of the most notable books of the season, 

and certainly one of the most interesting, is 
the Life and Lettersof Robert Browning, by Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co, 2 vols., cr. 8vo. price $3.00). The volumes 
are issued in uniform style with the handsome 
“Riverside Edition’’ of the Works of Brown- 
ing, and also McCooke’s Browning Guide- Book, 
to which attention has been called in these 
columns, Mrs. Orr’s work must in a sense be 
regarded as the ‘‘authorized”’ biography of the 
great English poet; for not only was she the 
life-long intimate friend of the Browning family, 
but for years she was gathering material for her 
work, and Mr. Browning knew it and assisted 
her in it while he was living. And since his 
death in December, 1889, his sister has sup- 
plied so much of the material necessary for a 
full biography, that the author says the work 
could never have been written without her 
generous aid. Nor is it a bare biography. 
Mrs, Orr is a very competent and unprejudiced 
literary critic, and has not hesitated to criticize 
the poet’s work quite freely. She is never a 
mere eulogist; but ever speaks with the frank 
freedom of a true friend. To many who 
judged Mr. Browning's character from his 
writings, this biography has not a few 
surprises in store; never, however, it is a 
peace to say, will their estimate of him be 
owered in any way or degree. His character 
was even more pure and beautiful than his 

ms would lead one to think; more gentle, 
oving and sympathetic; less masculine, per- 
haps, but not less manly in any sense. The ro- 
Mantic story of his love, courtship and mar- 


Mage is fully told, yet with a delicacy and re- . 


serve that prove the biographer's good taste no 
less than her friendship. To the many admir- 
ers of Elazabath Barrett Browning this work 
will be doubly welcome, for it is virtually a bi- 





ography of her, our greatest woman poet, as 
well as of her husband, and supplies very satis- 
factorily the deeply-felt want of a really good 
and reliable life of Mrs. Browning. She and 
her husband were so thoroughly one, their lives 
so ideally united, that it would have been im- 
possible to give a true account of one without 
including the other. After reading Mrs. Orr's 
work we feel that much as we admired these 
poetic geniuses before, we must love them now. 
Their life was their greatest poem. They were 
better, nobler than their writings. 

We would again call the attention of our 
readers to the merits of 7he Atlantic Monthly 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4 per year) as an 
educator in the truest sense, a potent factor in 
the highest culture of America. With every 
month’s perusal of its pages we are afresh im- 
pressed with this characteristic of it. It not 
only contains in every number one or more ar- 
ticles that specially appeal to teachers, but al- 
most every article, even its serials and short 
stories, has an educational value, if in nothing 
else than their literary excellence, as models of 
style and construction. It could not well be 
otherwise so long as the magazine numbers 
among its regular contributors nearly if not 
quite all the foremost literary men in the coun- 
try. As in the past Longfellow, Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, and the 
whole front rank of American classics, wrote al- 
most exclusiuely for Zhe Atlantic, sa it is to- 
day ; only the des¢ are admitted, Fiske, Aldrich, 
Higginson, Parsons, Burroughs, Wm. Miller 
and Bradford Torrey with their bird-studies, 
Edith Thomas, Agnes Ripplier, James, Crad- 
dock, Harris, and others as eminent: Their 
best you will always find in 7he Atlantic. 
What we have said before, therefore; we repeat: 
as the reflection of “the best that is thought 
and said” in America, this magazine stands 
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preéminent,-and as a wholesome impetus and 
aid to breadth of culture and true refinement of 
thought, sentiment and expression, it must rank 
among the most potent educative influences in 
our literature. 

A little more than a year ago, Dr. Edward 
Brooks published *‘ The Story of the Iliad”’ for 
boys and girls, which was received with much 
favor. Now he puts forth, on the same plan, 
The Story of the Odyssey, or the adventures of 
Ulysses, for boys and girls (Philadelphia, Penn 
Publishing Co., price $1.25). The volume is 
handsomely made, paper, print, buinding are 
excellent, and the reproduction of seventeen of 
Flaxman’s illustrations adds to the interest and 
attractiveness. The text is not a mere transla- 
tion of Homer, but a retelling of Homer's 
charming story, in a style adapted to the tastes 
and capactiy of young readers, happily without 
sacrificing all of the quaintness and flavor of an- 
tiquity so charming in the original. We believe 
Dr. Brooks has admirably succeeded in his 
task, and also in his purpose to ‘ contribute 
something to the happiness and culture of the 
boys and girls of the country.’” Why should not 
such a book as this be used as a reader in our 
schools? It certainly has points of superiority 
over many now in use. As a Supplementary 


Reader, at all events, it could be used with 
profit and advantage; though its enjoyment 
will by no means be confined to school hours 
and the school room. 

The Descriptive Catalogue of the publications 
ot Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New York, is a 


list of several thousand books, many of which are 
briefly described. It occupies over two hundred 
pages of the size of Harper's Magazine, and isa 
wonderful showing, even though the list be that 
of the greatest publishing house in America. 
We also take pleasure in acknowledging re- 
ceipt of a pamphlet of forty pages, entitled 
“The Making of a Great Magazine,” which 
gives much interesting information as to Har- 
per’s Magazine, with numerous illustrations, 
many of them the finest specimens of wood en- 

raving. Teachers will be interested in secur- 
ing these publications for reference. 

The October Liducational Review is the 
strongest number yet issued. Prof. James H. 
Blodgett, Special Agent of the Census for Statis- 
tics of Education, begins the interpretation of 
the educational Statistics of the Eleventh 
Census; President Francis A. Walker argues 
for the higher appreciation of Schools of 
Technology; Prof. Herbert B. Adams traces 
the beginnings of University Extension in 
America; John T. Prince, of Massachusetts, 
describes some of his recent experiences in the 
German schools. Other articles are by Profes- 
sor Hanus, of Harvard, Supt. Aaron Gove, of 
Denver, Dr. Larkin Dunton, of Boston, Profes- 
sor Hammer, of Munich, and the editors. 
Important book reviews are by Sir William 
Dawson, of McGill College, Montreal, Prof. B. 
I. Wheeler, of Cornell, Professor Garnett, of the 
University of Virginia, Professors Hyslop and 
Jackson, of Columbia, Professor Sanford, of 
Stanford University, Supt. Calkins, of New 
York, and the editors. This issue also contains 
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the full text of the great English act, known as 

the Elementary Education Act, 1891, which ip- 

troduces free education on a large scale. This 
act ranks with the famous speech of the German 

Emperor (in the Feb. No.), as the most impor. 

tant educational documents of the year. 

THE PICTURESQUE GEOGRAPHICAL READER. By 
Charles F. King. Second Book; This Continent 
of Ours. Boston: Lee & Shepard. s12mo, I. 
lustrated. pp. 315. Price, 83 cents. 

This well-made and handsome book is designed to 
be used either in conjunction with or in place of any 
text-book of Geography that may be in the hands of 
the pupils, and so to teach Geography at the same 
time that Reading is taught. We would rather favor 
its taking the place of the Geography than of the 
Reader. When we teach Reading*we want to teach 
Literature. This book is a work on Geography, not 
a literary work. As a Geography it has many excel. 
lent features, and is well worth examining by teach. 
ers of Geography. 

PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. Ay Seth /. Stewart, 
Aew York: American Book Co. s12mo. pp. gob. 
Price, $t.12. 

The main features of this work are, first, its graded 
exercises, and second, its adherence to the principle 
of association; each book treats of one subject, and 
each section of one subdivivision of the subject, 
This gives a clearness to the treatment not found in 
all text-books on the subject, and yet nowhere more 
important than in the study of Geometry. 


E1iGHT Books oF CAESAR’s GALLIC WAR. Sy W. 
R. Harper & H.C. Tolman. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Co. s2mo. ALllustrated. pp. 502, 
Price, $1.20. 

There seems to be no end of text-books of Cesar. 
This one’s chief claim to consideration lies in its ex- 
cellent General Introduction, its very good maps and 
numerous illustrations, the fewness of its notes, and 
its “ Topics for Study’? added to every chapter of the 
first four books. Its other peculiarities we consider 
of less importance than do the editors. It is a very 
good text-book, and we commend it to teachers and 
students as better than many others that cost more 
and are more pretentious. 

PRIMARY MANUAL TRAINING. <JAZethods in Form 
Study, Clay, Paper & Color Work. By Caroline 
fF. Cutler. Boston: Educational Pub. Co. samo. 
Lilustrated. pp. 130. Price, 75 cents. 

This seems to be a thoroughly practical little work. 
Every step in the development of the lessons is care- 
fully explained and fully illustrated. Manual Train- 
ing is receiving more and more attention in out 
school system, and wise teachers are eagerly “ study- 
ing up”’ the subject. They will find a valuable help 
in this volume. 


ADVANCED Lessons IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. For 
Use in Higher Grammar Classes. By Wm. H. 
Maxwell, Ph.D. New York: American Book 
Co. s12m0., pp. 327. Price, 60 cents. 

A carefully prepared work, logically following the 
two more elementary volumes of ‘ Maxwell’s Eng- 
lish Series,” previously issued. It is meant for ad- 
vanced students of the Grammar School, or for 
High School use. Atthe same time in its first part 
it gives a review, as it were, of the parts of speech 
and sentence construction, followed by the more s¢l- 
entific study of the subject, giving the principles am 
rules, with their application. It is logically arrange, 
clear, philosophical, and can eonficently be com 
mended to teachers. 
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Since mental discipline receives so much attention 
there would seem no necessity for adding to the school 
curriculum any further work with this aim; but since 
it is considere. so important a part of education, the 
mental discipline gained from the study of music may 
in the minds of some add to its desirability as a factor 
of school work. Watch a class of children singing» 
anew song at sight; success means perfect concen- 
tration of mind. If the eye wanders, if the mind is 
disturbed by any other thought, the time or pitch is 





lost and the singer goes astray. Listen to the singing of 
a new part-song. Here are four different tunes being 
read at the same time, and with the learner this re- 
quires the closest attention to one’s own part, or he 
is at once carried away by some stronger or more 
attentive neighbor. Sight reading demands the most 
careful attention; it demands also accurate and rapid 
thinking, and complete concentration of the mind. 

Have we any other school exercise whose faithful 
practice will afford better opportunities for discipline ?- 
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While only vocal music is indispensable in schools, 
the superior flexibility of the fingers commends the 
early study of instrumental music. Is not the time 
near at hand when opportunity for the study of instru- 
mental music as an elective must be secured to pupils 
for a nomine} fee, in connection with all our higher 
grade public schools? Such a provision will foster 
splendid capabilities in many instances, now neglected, 





and save vast sums of money now necessarily ex. 

pended in seeking to awaken instincts once alert, and 
to secure a flexibility once possessed. It would also 
contribute that musical element to home-life which has 
made the German fireside famous, and which would 
prove a most beneficent foil to those seductions of the 
street and the saloon, which now lead so many of 
our boys away from home and happiness.— 7 our jee. 





SIX THOUSAND SETS THUS FAR 2RINTED. 


WHE LANCASTER SCHOOL 


New Plates.—Printed on Both Sides.—_New Type. 





qe OORATE your School-Room : Nothing can be too good for it. A school officer in a late report, nowy 

a contrast as follows: «Many of our School-Rooms are decorated with engravings, mottoes, etc,, by, 
in one township visited, nothing but dirt and chalk-marks were found upon the dingy walls.’”’ The very best 
Decoration, for the money, is a good set of Mottoes, and the «‘ Lancaster Mottoes’”’ are everywhere approved, 


TWELVE CARDS, 8xi4 INCHES. PRINTED ON BOTH SIDES. 


Best Tinted 6-ply Card. Colors—Salmon and Green. Best Card Ink Used. Black Type, Bold and Attraetiy, 
Read with Kase across a Large school-Koom. Appropriate for *"~“°~-Schools as well as Day-Schools, 


HESE MOTTOES have been heartily approved wherever seen. As a mere attracuve .eature of the School-Room, they are worth the 
price at which they are advertised ; while their influence upon the mind of many a pupil cannot be otherwise than good. They are 

on the finest extra-calendered 6-ply “ Railroad’’ (not China) board, the best of its kind manufactured. ‘The only colors used ap 
Salmon and Green—half of each set being salmon and the remaining half green—these colors contrasting agreeably with the deep black 
ofthe Mottoes. They are printed ON BOTH SIDES—thus making one set equivalent to two—so that they may be turned, as desired, tp 
afford variety on the walls of the School-Room or to impress more deeply some lesson in morals or conduct. They are of such size (iy 
inches), as to look well when hung, and at the same time not too large for convenience in mailing. 4@>Sent post-paid, securely enveloped 
on receipt of $1.10, or by express, when several sets are desired by the school officers of a district, .t $1.00 per set. ; 


THIRTY MOTTOES AND THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


; HOU GOD SEEST ME. Reverse: Be Polite. Strive to Please. 2.—Never Forget that God is Ruling. Revers: 
* With Malice toward None, With Charity for All. Boys, Don’t be Mean. 3.—Be Kind to One Another. Kevesss: 
Always be “On Time.’’ NoIdlers Here. 4.—The Golden Rule: Do untoOchers as You would have Others do unto You, 
Reverse: Our Life is What We Make It. 5.—The School Tax is the Best Tax. Reverse: Lost Time is Never Foun 
Again. 6.—Know When to be Silent: Know What to Fear. Keverse: “Think and Thank.’ ** We May Reach the Houseo 
Never, Through the Street of By-and-By.’’ 7.—Speak the Truth. No Lie Thrives... Revexse: Do One Thing ata Time, 
and that Well. 8—DoRight. Have Faithin God. Kevexse: Who Does the Best He Can Does Well, Acts Nobly. Angels 
Do No More. 9.—Boys! Just do all the Good you can, and don’t Make any Fuss about it,—Charles Dickens’ Speech. ke 
VERSE: Be Glad: Itis a comely fashion to be glad, Joy is the grace we say to God.— ¥ran /ugeiow. 10.—God Bless Ou 
School. Reverse: A Silent Worker is better than a Noisy Talker. 11.—No Bad Thoughts. Keep Your Soul Clean, 
Keverse: Lost! Ten Golden Minutes, Each Studded with Sixty Diamond Seconds. 12.—The Lord’s Prayer. Revense: 
‘Chewing, Smoking, Lying, Drinking, Swearing: Boys, they Cost too Much! [Choice Extracts as Sub-Mottoes.] 


“These Mottoes a Grand Hit—Needed Everywhere—Will Sell Wherever Seen.” 


County SUPERINTENDENTS RECOMMEND THEM. 


Teachers think them the Best and Cheapest Mottoes published, 


Pees EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS.—« Every one knows how a familiar maxim or precept of childhood may be strengthened with 








years until it becomes a rule of action, an element of character through after-life. “These mottoes kept before the eye of the child 
would continually remind him of noble thoughts and purposes, and point the way to a better life. They are printed on heavy and 
finely-colored card-board, 8x14 inches in size, in prominent and tastefully-arranged letters. Besides their moral influence upon th 
pupils, they would be ornamental in any school-room.’’—‘* The Mottoes are excellent, and would be ornamental and useful in every schoo 
room. set consists of twelve heavy, tinted ¢ ards, printed on both sides.’’—‘* These Mottoes are printed in large type. ‘They areall 
ood, and we have no doubt their silent influence is felt in the school-room.’’—** Much good may be done, and lasting impressions made by 
anging appropriate mottoes upon the walls of the school-room. We know of none better or cheaper than the Lancaster Mottoes."— 
« They are upon heavy 6-ply card-board, printed on both sides, and can be read with ease across a large school-room.”’ 

FROM SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS.—“TI like the style and sentiment of the Mottoes, and would be glad to know 
that they were in every school-room. ‘They are valuable decorations, for they not only ornament a room, but, in the hands of a live teacher, 
many lessons in morals may be taught. 1 have always found them of good service to me in stimulating my pupils to acquire knowledge 
and love virtue. ry them, Teachers of American Youth..’’—“\1 take pleasure in recommending to teachers The Lancaster Scho 
Mottoes. They undoubtedly have a beneficial influence on the young mind, and every school should have its set, it being as much the 
instructor's duty to teach taste and order as arithmetic and grammar. Most of our schools already have them.’’ —* In one of our school- 
rooms yesterday I saw a set of the Lancaster School Mottoes. Iwas much pleased with them, and think they should be in every school.” 
—T hey contain so much in little, so well expressed and exhibited, that I wish every teacher in the County would buy and use a full set of 
them.”’—*‘I was so delighted with them that I at once placed them in our Sunday-school room They are astonishingly low in price, 
attractive in appearance, and appropriate in sentiment. ‘They should be on the walls of every school-room in the land—need only tobe 
seen to secure introduction.’””-—“ We would not be without them for three times their cost—are delighted with them and wish that we could 
span every teacher in the county to get them ’’—I find these Mottoes in the school-room an incentive to effort.’ —« Please forward, 

y express, nine sets for the schools of our district. We regard them as among the necessary school supplies.’’—*‘ My boys and girls have 
Send additional set.’’— They have been highly recommended, and I mus 
have them.’’—“ Have seen the Lancaster Mottoes, and must have a set to decorate my schoul-room. Think they will be of great use to 
me.’’—‘* When the question was asked before recess to-day, ‘How many want the Mottoes?’ every hand was up. Their sparkling eyS 
attested their interest.’””—* Please send me a set of The Lancaster Mottoes. ‘They are the most appropriate I have seen, and I want them 
for my school.’’—** Yesterday morning I proposed to the boys and girls that we send for The Lancaster Mottoes to make our school-room 
look more like ‘living,’ as one of the scholars expressed it. Enclosed find price of the Mottoes, which we hope to have soon, as the young 
folks are impatient to see them.’’ —« Please find inclosed amount for set of Lancaster School Mottoes from a teacher who introduces them 
into every school where opportunity offers.’’—‘‘ Our schools here are graded ‘T'wo of our teachers have ordered mottoes for their rooms. 
One of them has The Lancaster Mottoes, another a different set. I very much prefer ‘The Lancaster.’’’— My boys are looking for them 
They order them of their own accord.’”»—** My pupils contribute the money to pay for the set herein ordered. Last year I was teaching in 
an adjoining county, and furnished the schoo! mottoes in the same manner. My pupils were delighted with them. Such things as these 
are needed to make our country schools inviting. No need of a compulsory law if teachers make the schools home-like and attractive. — 
«*T have heard these mottoes very highly spoken of, and have concluded to try them myself.’’—* Hearing The Lancaster School Mottoes 
highly recommended, and, thinking them superior to those I can purchase at a book-store, I have resolved to have them for my school- 
room.”’—Miss Abby S. Hinckley writes from Parkersburg, West Virginia: ‘« Please send me a set of The Lancaster School Mottoes, which 
I see advertised in The Pennsylvania School Yournal. Our school is so enthusiastic over the description of these cheap and beautill! 
mottoes, that the children are impatient for the mails to go and return. Send them as soon as possible.’’—Miss Lizzie Hinckley, of Park- 
ersburg, writes a few days later: ‘I had the pleasure, last week, of examining a set of mottoes which my sister has just received for " 
school, and wish to have a set for my own school immediately. Enclosed piease find $1.10, for which forward a set to my address. —Mis 
K. E. Smith, also of Parkersburg, writes: “I have just seen some schol cards in Miss Hinckley’s room, which I like very much. Pleas 
send me also a set by return of mail.’’ So of others; but space will not permit further extracts. 

Sent post-paid, to any address, on receipt of $1.10. They are put up in heavy e® 

velopes of Manilla paper, so as to secure them from rough usage in the mails. 


contributed their dollar for these Mottoes for our school-room. 





